COLLIERS | 


For June 6, 1903 





Containing Articles by Hon. John B. Weber on the Kishineff 
Massacre and by Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright on Rec- a 
Ognition of the Union, and a Double-Page Picture by A. B. Frost 
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» PHOTOGRAPHS BY PARTRIDGE 


THE PARADE OF THE CLASSES ON THE LAWN 


TAGe. DAY AT WEtLESL EY 


(SEE PAGE 20) 


Volume XXXI : Number 10 : Price 10 Cents 
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THE PEERLESS LAKE AND MOUNTAIN 
RESORT OF THE ADIRONDACKS 





Known everywhere as one of the most 
magnificent summer hotels in America 


Located on a bold eminence on the shore of Lake Champlain in the 
center of a natural forest park of 450 acres. 

Superb views of the Lake and Green Mountains of Vermont to the 
East, and the highest peaks and ranges of the Adirondacks to the West. 


GO [LF on full-length 18-hole course, kept in pink of condition. 
Attractive club-house with all conveniences. 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is three miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., on 


main line Delaware & Hudson R. R., and is reached in through Pullmans. 


BOATING, FISHING, and ideal fresh-water bathing, complete 


facilities. Splendid roads for automobiling. 


A beautiful booklet of illustrations sent upon request. 


E. L. BROWN, Mgr., Until July 1st care Lincoln Safe Deposit Co. 


FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Premo Film Pack 
daylight loading (twelve 
exposures) and 


Premo Film Camera 
takes pictures 314 x4'4 
List gor’ camera com- 


plete, $4.00 


Perfection 


in 


Film Photography 


is realized in the Premo Film Pack and the 
Premo Film Camera. ‘They are the latest and 
most notable advances in picture making excel- 
lence and picture taking convenience. Here is the 
story of Photography with the Film Pack: Open the 
door of the camera, put in the Film Pack; films are ex- 
posed one by one by simply pulling out and tearing off the 
numbered black paper tabs; the final exposure seals the pack- 
age light tight. With the advent of the Premo Film Pack 


Premo Plate Cameras Also Become 
Daylight Loading Film Cameras 
for it can be used with them. Always recognized as the highest 
type of plate cameras, Premos now become the ideal film cameras, 
possessing at once unequalled mechanical attainments and the day- 
light loading film feature besides. With the Film Pack and the 
Premo Plate Camera it is possible to focus between each exposure. 


For more complete information in regard to the Premo Film Pack and Premo 
Film Cameras, see your dealer, or write for the new Premo Year Book. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Dept. M, Rochester, N.Y. 





The New University 
Encyclopedia 


Edited by HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHANCELLOR NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


COMPLETE IN 10 ROYAL QUARTO VOLUMES 
Handsomely and Substantially Bound in Half Morocco 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


This new University Encyclopedia, A 32 full-page 
which is ready for immediate de- mee yes pilates repre- 
livery, contains nearly 8,000 a ga senting the 
pages, over 75,000 ency- egee §=historical 
clopedic articles and AS ce pt and = scien- 
titles, 40,000 geo- SAaeewemees § tificachieve- 
graphical refer- ser s ments of the 
ences, 16 CF ee past cen- 
double-page Coe Nat tury, 12,000 
colored | fe pe Soe biographies, 
plates in == bt eis hundreds of new, 
over 100 t= ol’ a fe original and special 
brilliant de- Cae Oe features, more than J ,000 
signs, 96 i Ge wood engravings in the 
new colored pes text and over 7,000,000 
maps spe- ney Se words, more than 300 special 
cially made c contributors and over 5,000 noted 
for this work, specialists from all over the world. 
The New University Encyclopedia is written in simple, straightforward English, 
and contains more information that is reliable and comprehensive than any other 
reference work ever placed upon the American market. Every department has 
been prepared by a noted specialist. 
We Have a Remarkable Introductory Proposition 


for those who desire this latest and most desirable reference work, by which it 
may be obtained at a very low price and upon very easy terms of payment. To 
obtain this offer and full information and prospectus of this work, you need only 

with your name and address, plainly written, to 


Send a Post Card P. F. Collier & Son, 416 W. 13th St., New York. 











A LONG DRIVE 


means a strong body. To play well you must be well. Good golf and good 
health go together. There’s no better place to enjoy both this summer than at 


Md Richfield Springs 
Railroad N.Y 


The altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the outdoor life delightful. 
For those suffering from gout, rheumatism, and nervous diseases the sulphur 
baths and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. 

A eomeny illustrated book of 128 pages, deseribing this and other resorts on the Lackawanna Railroad 


love story, entitled “‘For Reasons of State,’’ sent free for five cents (to cover 
recoteey ‘adicens T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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RHEUMATISM, COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 
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Tartarlithine New York, 418-424 West Thirteenth Street London, 34 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 
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is signally beneficial in all 


forms of rheumatism. It Vol. XXXI No. 10 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 
brings all the organs back New ‘York, Saturday, June 6, 1903 
to a healthy condition, and 

















increases the vitality. It 


does not affect the heart. ge as clea 
Prescribed and endorsed by the C O N T E N - S 


leading physicians of the country. ° 
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The Lion’s Mouth: June Competition 

IN compliance with a very general demand of the contributors to the 

| Lion’s Mouth, we are making, this next month, a radical change 
in the form of the contest, by asking an answer to ome question 

instead of answers to tem questions. ‘The main scheme of the 

competition, of course, remains the same, and the prizes to be 



















Overland 




































rar awarded will be as before. For the benefit of such of our 6H. P. Plerce 
Limited . new subscribers as may not be familiar with the purposes, the VICTORIA Top 
@ e benefits and the advantages of the Lion’s Mouth, it may be well for us to BUFFALO N.Y. 
California say here that this is a department of Cottier’s WEEKLY through which every GEO. N. PIERCE C0., Manufacturers of 
j reader of Coxzier’s has opportunity to express his views of the paper, PIERCE Cycles and ARROW Motor Cars. 
the most luxurious train in the world, criticise its editing and arrangement, and help in making it more to his per- 





A 
Handsome 
Book Free 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer — the far ous 
Answers must be om one sheet of paper only. You may write on both region of Northern Mich- 

- . Summer igan, including these 
+ Re ae well-known resorts: 


leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily. Less 
than three days to San Francisco. 
Magnificent equipment. Electric 
lighted throughout. 

The Best of Everything. 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a.m. 
and 11.30 oe: daily, with through service 

to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


All agents sell tickets via 
this route. 
Illustrated booklets on 






sonal liking. Each month prizes aggregating in value $329.00 are dis- 
tributed, with opportunities for cumulative winnings, and also a grand prize of 
$1,000 for the most helpful answers during the year. Hereafter but one 
question instead of ten will be asked each month. The question for June is: 








What is your opinion of COLLIER’S WEEKLY, and if, 
in your opinion, it needs change or improvement, in 
what way should change or improvement be made? 






































































application to - . 
| Ww. B. KNISKERN, sides, however. All answers for the June contest must be mailed on or . 
CHICAGO, ILL. : : . 
| op. L. LOMAX, before June 30. The announcement of the winners in the June contest will Petoskey yore Island 
, NEB. : : Vi verse Ci 
| be made in the Household Number for August, dated July 25th. Bey Yew . ty 
| Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
| Travel Number Harbor Point Omena 
' : ? Oden Northport 
Next week’s Coruier’s will be devoted to one of the chief diversions é EAS, 
Est. 12 years AUTOMO BI LES i : ; : Send 2c. to cover postage, mention a mognete, 
ie of summer-time — Travel. It will be richly illustrated, and filled full of and we will send you this 52-page book, colored 
kn We have the largest automo- 4 cover, 200 erg list and yor all hotels, new 
bile exchange in the U.S. New i " is fi i ‘ 1903 maps, and information about ? 
and. second-hand machines pe! good things to read. The double-page is from a drawing by André pw a anys easing 
eve make. asoline runa- * : . a 
Bouts 8150100. Touring car, Castaigne, and is reproduced in three colors. It represents the mid-ocean Grand Rapids & 
Electrics $350 up 750 to . Steamers up. : ° e : é a‘ 
Winton Searchmont “Autocar Waverly greeting of an airship voyager to the slower travellers aboard an ocean grey Indiana Railway 
Peere Bidsmovile Murray many others hound on the ocean below him. The cover is from a design by Foringer, ( The Fishing Line) : 
E hi teed i t condition. otos of the ©. ¢e ° e ° ° . , Sanee ga » for Y 
identical machines in stock and full descriptions free for the ask~ and is likewise printed in colors. The short story is by Arthur Stringer, and Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
ing. AGENTS WANTED. es pit — a 
m j j “é j + ted j hi 1 via Penna Lines anc ichmond, and from Chi- 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53-X, CHICAGO is entitled «* The Breaking Out of Antoine Broulette. It is a thrilling tale Pe ae iiiaes Central cE nad Batneulenoat 
; H ers low rates from all points. 
of travel and adventure in the Barren Lands ot Canada, illustrated by B. TURAL nati be loreuethed in oes beokdat, 
i i 1 “Where to Go Fishing,’ mailed free. 
Cory Kilvert. One of the many articles of the number will prove of vast CL. LOCKWOOD. Gen'l Passenger Agent, 
interest to almost every American who has any intention of visiting New \ Grand Rapids, Mich. , 
y ) g 
are noted for figh Quality and York, for it describes the big new railroad station now being built in the 
ae pesos, Stag See Stay Sos See heart of the metropolis covering an area of several city blocks. The story If You Have Talent for 
hat you can see for yourseit| is sichly loamaned; ‘dnd. supplemenved: by- anoth New WING 
60 ou can see “é 
pE, you are buying. is richly illustrated, and is supplemented by another paper on «« New DR A 
no better vehicles. We make -_ psy York as a Summer Resort,’’ which will tell the stranger within the city’s cut this out, mail it with your name 
Lona Palys Ge) gates of the things there are for him to see and do. Foreign travel will Tmccn, with terms end: twenty 
be represented by an article on the Trans-Siberian Railway. ee ee re 
New York School of Caricature 
Studio 3-84-85 World Bldg.,N.Y. 



































HOW CORPORA- 
@iONS FIGHT 


CRUELTY 


ROSEBERY 











ORPORATIONS MAY HAVE NO SOUL, but in other re- 
spects they are human, and sometimes even feline. The 
Kilkenny cats symbolize the business methods of some of 
them, and when they do get into a struggie the public inter- 
est may be great or small. In the catch-as-catch-can be- 

tween the Western Union Telegraph Company and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the public pays nothing for the spectacle. Its telegrams 
go, just as before, and the Pennsylvania terminal in New York will 
not be prevented. Therefore we observe the blows calmly, even 
when they land below the belt, we not being referee. We are like 
the lady who, in the famous contest, clapped impartially, and ex- 
claimed ‘‘Good husband! good bear!’’ In going to work so promptly 
to demolish Western Union property, the Pennsylvania exhibited the 
passions of a human being—perhaps of Mr. A. J. Cassatt. The 
Western Union has its feelings also, for Mr. George Gould has eyes 
and ears, blood, and the power to laugh or cry, like Shylock and 
Mr. Cassatt, even if he is, in his Western Union form, a soulless 
Rumor has it that the Pennsylvania refused to renew 
its contract with the telegraph company because Mr. 
Gould, in his other form, as a railway influence, was 
extending himself in directions which competed with 
Mr. Cassatt, so that this little scene of chopping up poles and 
wires with axes is a defiant blow intended to be followed by a hard 
fight all along the line—not in the Supreme Court alone, but on 
Wall Street, where each combatant will endeavor to injure all stocks 
owned by his opponent, and throughout the extended systems of 
railroads influenced by the pugilists. Much of the fighting is below 
the surface. The outside does not know, for instance, whether the 
Rockefeller interests are back of Mr. Gould or not. Public sympa- 
thy will shed few tears with either party. The mere fact that the 
Pennsylvania appeared to be angry and unreasonable in its assault 
upon the poles is unimportant. There will be one open fight in the 
courts. There will be a more vindictive contest, here and there 
throughout the financial world, of which the details will be known 
to few, for that contest will be settled almost as quietly as certain 
foreigners arrange their conflicting opinions, with a stiletto. 


corporation. 


A LARGE PART IN THE HISTORY of the present is still played 
by savagery. The world becomes kinder but slowly, and much 
cruelty remains. The brotherhood of man is perhaps not as distant 
now as it was when the first assault was made upon the law of Moses, 
but we are not on the threshold of universal charity. The world is 
horrified by the outrages in Russia. From Tolstoi and Gorki, who 
know the conditions, to the veriest American saffron journalist, comes 
the cry of wonder that such deeds can be done by men whose faith 
is a belief in Christ. We have an idea that little is accomplished by 
foreign censure. Although the world’s opinion may sometimes count 
for good, it often merely irritates. The best result of such a moral 
shock as Russia has given the world must be at home, where we have 
our sins,to remedy, as Russia has hers. Local government and locai 
responsibility are what we most need in morals as in law. If an 
American mountaineer shoots a hereditary enemy, does he 
reflect upon the darkened lives of a widow and her chil- 
dren? Does he reflect that the injury to the enemy him- 
self is less than the injury which he inflicts upon others who are unable 
and unwilling to shoot at him, even from behind a hedge? Whether 
it be in taking life, in making small lives stunted and wretched with 
untimely work, in lynchings, or in water cure, there is enough cruelty 
in our own superior and educated nation to give us practice in Chris- 
tianity and altruism at home. Generous assistance to the unfortu- 
nates in Russia will do good, for that is charity. Reproaches will 
accomplish little abroad, and not much (to tell the truth) at home. 
Next to a good example, the most effective method of bettering our 
neighbors is to take them as sympathetically as possible, from the 
point of view of their own difficulties and temptations. The Russian 
atrocities are frightful, discouraging. The world would be nearer to 
Christianity and moral refinement if Russia were the only country in 
which cruelty still survived. 


REE TRADE AND PROTECTION UTTERANCES lately made 

by conspicuous English statesmen have been characteristic of the 
men. Mr. Chamberlain has been incisive, bold, defiant, and reliant 
more upon politics than upon political economy. Mr. Balfour has 
shown his usual preference for letting things stay as they are, at 
least until there is some strong public force to make 
alteration easy. Lord Rosebery has exhibited his un- 
failing ability to be misunderstood. He succeeded in 
making a speech which struck some casual readers as against free 
trade, and was the next day explained by the noble lord as favor- 
able to it. Lord Rosebery can not resist the graceful phrase. He 
would rather make an epigram than please the populace, although 
he would gladly do both. He took such pleasure in rolling about in 
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his mind the sentence excluding free trade from the Sermon on the 
Mount, that no danger of confusing the plain and devoted free trader 
would deter the brilliant earl from uttering his phrase. Lord Rose- 
bery has spent his political life in explaining what his epigrams 
mean, and nobody understands him. His famous ‘‘break’’ about the 
predominant partner taught him nothing. His mind is clever rather 
than comprehensive. If the Liberals win they will probably make him 
Premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman being a nobody, Mr. Mor- 
ley a Little Englander, and Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey lacking 
sufficient interest to the public eye. They will make Lord Rosebery 
Premier, but they will be uneasy when they do it. They will never 
settle back with a sense of hearing the gospel, as they did for Mr. 
Gladstone. Under Lord Rosebery they will never know where they 
are. They are entertained by his brilliancy, but afraid he may over- 
turn the ship of state. He might get an adjective into the wrong 
place. He might be led into the wrong policy by an epigram. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN IS A MAN WHO KNOWS what he wants 

and proceeds to get it. He knew how to make money in Man- 
chester. He knew how to conduct the city affairs when he was 
Mayor. He was Liberal in politics and democratic in expression at 
éne time, and Conservative in politics and aristocratic in manner 
at another, but he really never changed. What he always wanted 
was power—personal power for himself, business-like efficiency for 
the city or nation, a firm and practical policy for his party. He has 
increased what is called machine politics in England. He has done 
each thing with clear intention, with none of Lord Rosebery’s un- 
certainty about where to stand, with none of Mr. Balfour’s detached 
speculation. Mr. Chamberlain, among the English leaders of to-day, 
is the only one who is primarily a man of action. The others are 
thinkers, observers, put into office by habits of mind which the peo- 
ple formed before the man of affairs began to threaten the leader- 
ship of the scholar and the gentleman. Politics to Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Balfour is one interest out of many. To Mr. Chamberlain it is 
the business in which he is embarked, and he gives it his 
undivided thought. He does not play at golf, bridge, 
and philosophy, like Mr. Balfour, race and read, like 
Lord Rosebery, or wander about and look into shop windows, and 
think what fools these mortals be, like Lord Salisbtry. He says to 
himself: ‘‘There is just one point here and the rest is academic 
fooling. I want England to be strong. She is in danger of being 
wiped out some day, by a Continental power, unless her colonies pro- 
tect her. A tariff can be used to tie the colonies to us. Any cobweb 
Cobden speculation about economic truths doesn’t interest me so much. 
Nobody really knows much about the economic results of free trade or 
protection, but I know for sure that this Empire ought to be able to 
stand alone in an emergency, self-feeding and self-protecting.’’ Mr. 
Chamberlain, in such speeches as he has just made in favor of pro- 
tection, is giving a manifesto, outlining a policy, for which he hopes the 
nation will be ready when he becomes Prime Minister. The people 
see him working steadily for one end, using every weapon to increase 
power and political unity in the Empire, and they will have a plain 
choice to make whenever Mr. Chamberlain’s time comes to ask for 
formal leadership. 


A Ste NECESSITY WHICH ENGLAND IS UNDER, to weigh politi- 
cal considerations in her tariff argument, is another contrast to 
our immunity. England, neighbor to armies terrible in efficiency and 
size, must study in every question the mere necessity of preserving 
her national life. From such a need fortune has protected us. The 
tariff with us is merely a business question, to be argued in the same 
spirit that the accounts of a banking house are discussed by the direc- 
tors. Sweeping general principles are of minor help. The kind of 
generalization which delighted the Mill and Cairnes school of eco- 
nomic thought is obsolescent. The tariff is no longer regarded with 
emotion, like a question of right and wrong, but with reason, like the 
work which a business man'does in taking stock. Germany, France, 
Austria, Italy, like England, are compelled to see tariff 
questions in a much more complicated way than we, be- 
cause political considerations are intimately involved in 
the economic ones. Weare safe. We produce all necessities in abun- 
dance. There would be no vital blow to us if we were suddenly cut 
off from all the world. Therefore we look at the tariff as a matter 
of detail, and mainly of distribution. Does this duty or that, we 
say, help the American producer against the foreigner? If so, does 
it also help the trusts, which are unpopular? Or does it hurt the 
farmer? Selfish pulls in Congress count for the present. The final 
outcome will rest on figuring, in detail, not in general, the effect of 
each item of a tariff schedule. Expert business men would be the 
most competent to settle these questions, if they could be disinter- 
ested. In Europe the tariff is a large question of statesmanship. 
With us it is a matter of business detail. 
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MERICANS TAKE THEIR DANGERS HUMOROUSLY. They 


rage and laugh at the same time. They see the other man’s 
side, and this makes them slow to remedy abuse. France imprisons 
a Rothschild for illegal scorching, but we hesitate to be so cruel. 
One journalistic philosopher rises to remark that if wishes were auto- 
mobiles, beggars could ride over their fellow-citizens as easily as mil- 
lionaires. We think that human nature is much alike, and we have an 
easy tolerance of human frailty. Another observer gleefully quotes 
the Prophet Nahum: ‘‘The chariots shall rage in the streets, they 
shall justle one against another in the broad ways: they shall seem 
like torches, they shall run like the lightnings.”? This humorous 
impartiality toward catastrophes and law-breaking is hardly to 
be matched in any other leading country. We pass laws against 
automobiles so strict that their enforcement would make the machines 
worthless, and then we allow the owners to defy our laws with laughter. 
We think it may come out right in the end; we have our little joke, 
and leave the rest to Providence. Not so your serious foreigner. 
The Society of Hypnology and Psychology in Paris, for instance, 
went to work, considerably before the recent horrible 
accidents, with a sobriety that would amuse us, except 
in face of some terrible catastrophe, to treat the speed 
craze as adisease. One doctor, Hachet-Souplet, demonstrated that 
this disease was clearly marked by such symptoms as boastfulness, 
combativeness, crabbedness, hatred, mischievousness and violence. 
Another doctor, Bérillon, drew an analogy between the scorcher and 
the morphine fiend, finding both degenerates. Of the speed-idiots 
he said that ‘‘they may sometimes be seen to dash furiously against 
even the most insignificant objects.”’ The most abandoned de- 
bauchees of the habit do not learn. An automobilist ran over an 
official and paid heavily. He remained sober for a time, but soon 
had a ‘‘relapse,’? and dashed along with as much intoxication as 
ever. There is a third way of treating the reckless automobilist, 
who fearlessly takes the lives of helpless women and little children 
into his own hands. It is to treat him neither as a joke nor as a 
drunkard, but as a peculiarly obnoxious species of criminal. The 
racers who were killed in France are not in this class. They risked 
only their own lives and the lives of willing spectators. They were, 
in a way, victims to the future; for their speed may be safe in twenty 
years. The man who speeds, against the law, on the general thor- 
oughfare, has nothing to excuse him. 


UTOM O- 


ee ON A LARGE SCALE, by employers in combina- 
tion, were an inevitable answer to the organized power of labor. 
Whether this answer is wise is another question. We may hope 
that the increase of power on both sides will tend toward both 
justice and peace. The more solid labor becomes, on the one hand, 
and the more capital combines, on the other, the higher the price to 
the fighters when war is waged, and the higher the price to the rest 
of us also. If organization should go so far, with sympathetic lock- 
outs as well as sympathetic strikes, that industry could absolutely 
stop, the penalty for combat would be so great that it would seldom 
be risked. The situation would be like the armed peace of Europe. 
War between the great nations becomes yearly less probable, because 
more expensive. A similar principle will do more to 
bring peaceful methods into industry than disinterested 
ethics could ever do. The great nations treat one 
another with respect and caution, and, while gobbling or pounding 
the smaller fry, they do justice among themselves. So will it be 
in the world of capital and labor. Each will be a great power, with 
much to lose by war, and courage and strength to gain respect. As 
the march of invention and of trade reduces the world’s size, and 
brings us all close together in communication and in mutual interest, 
reason becomes a commodity for which the need is great. Force 
becomes distressing. The laborer and his family depend for food 
upon his work. The capitalist hates to see his pile cease, even for 
a month, to grow. We imagine that each year of increasing strength 
will see these two powers less anxious to exchange diplomacy for the 
bitter test of war. 


NIONS 


F pel IN AMERICA PROGRESSES, and a few thanks for its prog- 
ress are now due even to our governing bodies. The best that 
we can say for our public servants is that some of them proceed on 
principles of earnest and well-meaning ignorance. Of others we 
must admit that their lack of knowledge is supplemented by a de- 
sire to help local interests, or the friends of some of the powers that 
be. The universal ‘‘graft’’ has sullied even the domain of art, but 
there is an increase in the number of municipal and State bodies 
who, for public work, now try to choose an artist rather than an 
alderman’s brother. When the sculpture work for a Pennsylvania 
_ court house was given, about a year ago, to one of our ablest sculp- 
tors, with no pull, and even no enormous reputation, a sense of sur- 
prise and satisfaction descended upon the artistic world, especially 
0 





as the artist was paid so much for his work that, after his heavy 
expenses for three years, he will come out at least even. A statue 
of Sherman, by the country’s foremost sculptor, was unveiled in 
May, and although certain details about its placing and setting 
were unsatisfactory to artists, the greatest city, after all, gave up 
to the monument its most desirable site. The municipal horrors of 
architecture and sculpture decrease. Each example of knowledge 
and taste, like the Public Library in Boston, the Hall of Fame in New 
York, the present Lincoln statue in Chicago, and the one soon to be 
added there, helps to make a standard on which public 
opinion will insist. The worst offender, at present, is the 
national Congress, with the Dingley law’s crass provi- 
sions against imported masterpieces; for a great painting is as clearly 
education as a Carnegie library is. Rumor, which deals freely with 
rich men’s plans, now credits Mr. Morgan with the desire to found a 
museum at Washington, with the gift of all his most beautiful own- 
ings, if the outrageous tax on masterpieces can be abolished. Let us 
do away with this proclamation of ignorance. Let us be pleased when 
a rich man gives the American people a source of enlightened pleasure. 
Let us stop barking suspiciously when beauty asks us for a welcome 


H, WEEP FOR THE MOSQUITO; he is doomed. Science has 

condemned him, and there is none to plead for mercy. Not 
even the anti-imperialists ask that he be allowed to govern himself 
as he did long before the white man appeared upon his native 
swamps. No society has been formed for the prevention of cruelty 
to the mosquito. The police have declared their inability to arrest 
him, but science has now prepared her crueller engines, and he will 
perish from the earth. _Soon he will be remembered only for those 
dear old hunting stories, for jokes about the size and strength of his 
proboscis, and as a part of the social history of New Jersey. Eng- 
land has been having frights, for several years, about the occasional 
appearance of mosquitoes in her domain. Doctors discuss a bite upon 
a child as if it were the symptom of a foreign plague. ‘‘It seems to 
be the genuine poison of the mosquito,’’? they declare. 
They will now only smile, knowing how easily a little 
petroleum will put an ‘end to the mosquito and to his 
hope of establishing a footing in the island kingdom. Our rich men 
have added the powers of their wealth to the crusade. Boards of 
health are in arms because the mosquito transfers malaria. Million- 
aires have entered the war, on the stronger side, because their high- 
bred horses do not like the insect’s bite. The money power can 
accomplish anything. What the authorities have lacked heart to do 
in New Jersey, Mr. Whitney is undertaking on Long Island, and he 
is expected to extend his operations, until his name is associated his- 
torically with mosquitoes as intimately as Mr. Carnegie hopes his will 
be associated with libraries. New times have new customs. We 
shall not plead the mosquito’s cause, for it would be useless, but as 
we see fate’s relentless march, and remember our childhood days, 
and think of funny stories that we shall hear no more, nothing forbids 
us to soften the mosquito’s doom with the humble tribute of a sigh. 


BDUL HAMID IS A WILY MAN. He knows the world and how 

to baffle it. He meets all Europe in diplomacy, and he rules as 
wickedly alone as if the powers of Europe did not deem him an un- 
speakable nuisance. They can not abate him. He plays his game 
successfully against all comers. He is bad and cruel and sly. He 
was not born yesterday, and he has used his general craftiness in a 
little matter that must have given him soft amusement. Doubtless 
he never heard of Mrs. Ogden Goelet. His knowledge of the Four 
Hundred is limited by his isolation. The Sultan is really not in 
society, and he could hardly be expected to keep up with the news 
which we care so much about, and which makes us familiar with 
each woman of wealth and standing. But he brought a general 
principle to the rescue. He had noticed that Europe was courting 
America, and he knew that American money talked, so he took the 
first chance to do a little courting himself. He didn’t 
crowd his medals on our citizens, like the German Em- 
peror. He took a time when his royal attention would 
not seem like patronage, but rather like the generous atonement 
of a gentleman who has been in error. This lady’s yacht was held 
up for a couple of days by one of the Sultan’s officials, because it 
carried a couple of cannon, which brought it into contact with some 
piece of red tape. When the Sultan realized that an inconvenience 
was being inflicted upon a rich American woman, he not only sent a 
high dignitary to offer his apologies, but presented her with a medal, 
or aribbon, or some other token of royal consideration. The lady 
sailed off, mollified, and doubtless convinced that the ruler of Turkey 
was a man worthy of American society. Abdul Hamid dismissed the 
incident with a foxy grin, reflecting that if the Kaiser, or any other 
civilized diplomat, wished knowledge about how and when to do things, 
he might take 4 course of lessons at the mouth of the Bosphorus. 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


A War of the Big Corporations.—The Pennsylvania 
Railroad recently accomplished an act of ‘‘legalized 
vandalism’’ without parallel in this country since Gen- 
eral Sherman marched to the sea. In the space of a 
day-60,000 Western Union Telegraph Company’s poles 
along the line of the railroad were chopped down or 
pulled up by locomotives, and over 12,000 miles.of line, 
valued at nearly a million dollars, were put out of busi- 
ness in six States—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, the Virginias and Maryland. This wholesale de- 
struction of property was the result of a war with the 
Gould system, which became very bitter when the 
Wabash Railroad invaded Pennsyivania territory and 
entered Pittsburg. President 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania re- 
taliated by ordering the West- 
ern Union off the line of the rail- 
road. The case was fought out 
in the courts and was decided 
adversely to the telegraph com- 
pany. On May 23, the United 
States Circuit Court in Pitts- 
burg refused a restraining or- 
der asked for by the telegraph 
company, pending an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. Anticipat- 
ing such a refusal, nearly 10,000 
men armed with axes had been 
stationed along the right of way, and when the signal 
was given the entire telegraph line crashed to the 
ground. Should the United States Supreme Court 
reverse the case the Pennsylvania may find use for a 
portion of its new issue of $75,000,000 of stock under- 
written by a New York syndicate, for it will be called 
upon to settle a pretty bill of costs. The Postal Tele- 
graph will supersede the Western Union on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad lines according to present plans. 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford 








A. J. Cassatt 


The Automobile \Disaster in France.—The Paris- 
Madrid race for automobiles, an international event 
which attracted the best sportsmen from all countries, 
came to a disastrous end on the first day. Six per- 
sons were reported killed, two fatally hurt, and five in- 
jured. The racers started from Versailles on Sunday, 
May 24, on the first stage; to Bordeaux, a distance of 
three hundred and forty-three miles. Among the par- 
ticipants were prominent men from America and Eng- 
land.as well as Germany and France, including W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Foxhall Keene, Henri Fournier, Marcel 








Santos-Dumont’s New Passenger Airship 


Renault and many others. One hundred thousand 
persons had gathered to witness the start and the 
course was patrolled by ten thousand gendarmes and 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. Most of the casualties 
occurred through the capsizing of the ponderous ma- 
chines—one of which attained a speed of eighty-eight 
miles an hour—and through running down people on 
the road.-: The authorities of France and Spain forbade 
the continuance of the race. It is feared that this fatal 
termination of the Paris-Madrid race may put an end 
to the preparations now being made for the big races 
in Ireland in July. ... French aéronauts announce 
that air-ship passenger lines will be established very 
soon. Such lines were projected for the St. Louis 
Exposition, but remarkable improvements have been 
made in dirigible balloons during the past two or three 
months. And it is possible, with the completion of the 
big’ balloons of Santos-Dumont and M. Lebaudy, that 
tourists who dread the Channel Passage may travel via 
the clouds between Paris and London. 


Cornering the Cotton Market.—King Cotton has just 
come through one of the most sensational booms that 
the New York Cotton Exchange and the country at 
large have witnessed in nearly a decade. Speculators, 
however daring, watched with amazement the remark- 
able plunging operations first of Mr. W. P. Sully, the 
““Cotton King,’’ who inaugurated the bull movement, 
and subsequently the début of Mr. W. P. Brown, of New 
Orleans, who succeeded to the title, and, representing 


immense Southern interests, 
undertook to force prices be- 
yond the abnormal level reached 
by Mr. Sully. The cornering 
of cotton and the marketing of 
a crop’.of 11,000,000 bales at 
prices. ranging up to twelve 
_cents a pound added over $100,- 
000,000 to the value of last year’s 
crop, but did not improve the 
labor situation or. benefit manu- 
facturing interests in the United 
States or Great Britain. The 
value of the cotton crop is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of half a billion dollars. In the Louisiana Pur- 
chase territory alone last year two and.a half million 
bales were produced. 





W. P. Brown 


The Employers’ Union and a Labor Mayor.—The mob- 
ilization of employers into a National Union for De- 
fence is the most important result growing out of thé 
multifarious labor disputes which have beer agitating 
the country for months. Preparations are making for 
a titanic battle which should settle the question of 
supremacy of employer or employee for all time—or 
produce a revolution. Representatives from all the 
manufacturing States inaugurated the movement in 
New York, May 22, at the headquarters of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and appointed executive 
and working committees. The purpose of the organ- 
ization is to unionize employers 
from Maine to California, to in- 
fluence legislation, oppose labor 
exactions and do away with the 
iniquitous boycott forever. It 
is not intended to antagonize 
laboring men, but to protect the 
right of capital to conduct busi- 
ness without outside interfer- 
ence. The association already 
comprises 2,300 employers, rep- 
resenting every State in the 
Union. Its president is D. M. 
Parry, of Indianapolis. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, pre- 
sents a most curious municipal complication. The 
‘‘Labor Mayor,’’ Dennis Mulvihill, was practically im- 
peached by citizens for official misconduct at a recent 
riotous demonstration resulting from the long-con- 
tinued street-railway strike. .He is charged with in- 
terfering with officers, releasing arrested rioters, and 
generally siding with the lawless element. The con- 
trol of the Police Department was taken from him, 
he was shorn of mayoralty powers of appointment, and 
citizens representing property interests expressed their 
determination to oust him through legislative enact- 
ment. A large labor vote placed the Mayor in office. 





Mayor Mulvihill 


New York’s 250th Anniversary.—The 250th Anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of New York as a municipality 
by the grant of the charter of New Amsterdam, in 1653, 
was celebrated during the week beginning with May 24, 
by formal meetings of National, State and City officials. 
The principal celebration took place in the City Hall, 
on May 26, in the presence of Secretary of War Root, 
Bishop Potter, Governor Odell and other prominent 
men. The city was in gala dress all the week, and at 
night was illuminated from Harlem to the Battery. 


Hebrew Settlers for the West.—A flood of gold has 
poured in from all over the country in response to the 
cry for help from Russian Jews. Mass-meetings have 
been held in New York, and many prominent men in- 
terested in a movement to assist the refugees who are 
coming to America and to distribute them throughout 
the States, that the great accession to the, mercantile 
population of New York may not create disorder. The 
experiment will be tried of sending the agriculturists 
who may be among the refugees into the West and 
along the Pacific Coast. Land will be purchased or 








Eviction of the Copah Indians in California 





taken up from the Government, and the settlers will be 
provided with all needful implements to carry on farm- 
ing operations. The removal of Indian tribes from 
reservations in the Southwest and in California will 
throw open considerable land. A garden-spot’ was 
opened up in Southern California when! the Copah In- 
dians were removed from Agua Caliente, where a, new 
city is now being built and a health resort projected. 


Trouble at the Federal Capital—The report that 
Colombia proposes to reject. the Canal .treaty has 
caused a good deal of concern in Washington. A ma- 
jority of Congress and the people are against the 
treaty, and José Manuel Marroquin, President of Co- 
lombia, it is said, proposes to 
resign in consequence. The 
Colombian Congress is called 
for June 20, in extraordinary 
session. ... The Post-Office 
Department investigation has 
developed a discrepancy of over 
$270,000 in the Department of 
Free Delivery, until recently 
under charge of Superinten- 
dent Machen, who was relieved 
pending inspection of accounts. 
The shortage is claimed to be 
a matter of bookkeeping, but 
it will necessitate a Congres- 
sional appropriation of ten or twelve times the amount 
originally contemplated to perfect the establishment 
of free delivery routes. 
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President Marroquin 


A New United States in the Pacific.—‘‘ Rule or ruin’’ is 
the political slogan of Honolulu. The Hawaiian Islands 
have inaugurated a sort of United States in miniature 
in the Pacific. A new system of government is about 
to take effect, the result of a long and bitter fight 
between native and white legislators. The Hawaiian 
Legislature recently passed a law to establish county 
government throughout the islands—an American 
States government on a small scale. After the de- 
thronement of Queen Liliuokalani all Federal authority 
emanated from Honolulu. With the annexation to the 
United States, this system of government was abol- 
ished. The island of Hawaii has been divided into two 
counties. A third county is made up of the islands of 
Maui, Molokai, Kahoolawe and Lanai. A fourth county 
comprises the islands of Oahu, and a fifth the islands 
of Niihau and Kauai. Of the former centralization, 
the only vestige that remains is the school system, 
still existing under central control. Elections to the 





various offices are to be held every two years. The 
result of the new arrangement will be that a large 
percentage of the inhabitants will become officeholders. 


The Passing of a Famous Wit.—‘‘ Max O’Rell,’’ the 
well-known French author and lecturer, died in Paris, 
May 24, indirectly from the result of an operation for 
appendicitis which he was compelled to undergo in 
New York last year. His real name was Paul Blouét, 
and he was born in Brittany in 1848. He passed 
through the Ecole Militaire, entered the army as a 
lieutenant, and took part in the Franco-Prussian War. 
He was made prisoner after the famous charge at 
Worth, where his regiment was decimated, and on his 
release went to Paris to fight the Commune. He was 
wounded, compelled to resign, and then took up his 
life-career of journalism. He achieved a wide repu- 
tation through his books on the people of England, 
France and America. Among the best-known are 
“John Bull and His Island,’’ ‘‘Her Royal Highness 
Woman,”’ and ‘‘A Frenchman in America.’’ Max 
O’Rell was the prince of conversationalists, and made 
hosts of friends and admirers wherever his wanderings 
took him, which practically included the civilized 
world. He was particularly well known in the United 
States because of his newspaper writings. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS PARTY IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, MAY 18 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED WOOLSEY HALL, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


This building contains an auditorium capable of seating an audience of 3,000 people and a dining- 
hall where 1,500 persons may be seated at one time 


STATEHOOD TABLEAU ARRANGED FOR THE PRESIDENT AT ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., MAY 5 


Forty-five little girls represented the severa] States, while another child, as New Mexico, stood outside 
the gate and asked for admission to the Union 
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HE PERSECUTION of the 

Jews of Russia, recently so 

hideously emphasized by the 

Kishineff massacre, should 

arouse all civilized nations, 

but more especially the 

United States, for upon this 

country will fall the burden 

of furnishing an asylum of refuge for the 

surviving victims of racial hatred and relig- 
ious bigotry. 

The problem has confronted us for twenty 
years, but not until now has it reached a 
stage so acute that it promises to seriously 
affect our social conditions, because of the masses of 
hunted human beings who are fleeing from the bar- 
barous wrath turned loose against them. It is now in 
order for us to determine whether it is the duty of a 
liberty-professing, civilized nation to ascertain the un- 
derlying causes which force an unfortunate people upon 
us ina helpless, panic-stricken condition, and attempt, 
in a friendly way at least, to stop the movements which 
periodically occur, and which now threaten to reach-a 
wave of: more than ordinary proportions. 

The-recent outrages in the Jewish pale can not be 
said to have come altogether as a surprise to our Gov- 
ernment. Past experience, as well as official investiga- 
tion and reports, have made clear the conditions which 
exist in Russia, and the effect of such conditions. 
The promulgation of the May laws of 1882--officially 
announced as temporary, yet still in force—brought the 
first exodus of Jews to our shores, which was checked 
by the tacit suspension of the enforcement of .these 
laws in consequence of the protests that went up from 
civilized‘ countries. The outrages of 1891 revived the 
movement of migration, which in the interval had 
subsided to an almost normal flow. The recent bar- 
barities in Bessarabia will open the flood-gates anew 
and pour into our harbors a volume which will make 
previous records small in comparison. Already the 
forerunners of the vast army are coming—those who 
felt but the first application of the screws 
that are being gradually tightened by offi- 
cial “sanction, culminating in mob out- 
breaks comparable in ferocity only to 
those of savages. 

It is claimed:by:some that we are pre- 
cluded: from protest because the social 
order.of its subjects concerns Russia 
alone, and because the lawless punish- 
ments of our negroes or the lynching of 
Italians furnish an effective estoppel to 
our complaints. Aside from the fact 
that these wrongs do not make that 
right, it can not be claimed that these 
acts are directly or indirectly sanctioned 
by law, or that their inevitable effect 
forces:the survivors in helpless misery 
upon Russia or other nations. The cases 
are not. at all parallel, except in their 
inhumanity, and the question of self- 
protection has no place or reason in the 
Russian answer. 

It is difficult to describe the conditions 
of government in, Russia, especially so as 
to have them comprehended by Ameri- + 
cans. Government in Russia and govern- 
ment in the United States represent the 
antipodes, the two extremes, of human 
freedom. Here we have liberty of 
speech; there you can not have a public 
gathering without permission of the au- 
thorities. Here, freedom of the press; 
there, a governmental censorship. Here, 
everything not allowed is expressly for- 
bidden; there, everything not expressly 
allowed is forbidden. And in the case of 
the Jew, special laws, applicable only to 
him, restrict his movements, limit his in- 
dustry, levy taxes from which other subjects are ex- 
empt, and inflict punishment for offences to which 
others are not liable; and at every turn the Jew is 
made to feel that he is an alien and an outcast in a land 
which he inhabited before the Muscovite did. 

These laws are the fundamental cause of the troubles. 
Not only do they contradict one another, but their con- 
struction varies in the different gubernia, according to 
the whim or the caprice of the authorities. In matters 
of religion, Jews can not hold public worship in their 
houses without permission of the authorities. Syna- 
gogues are allowed only in places where there are no 
less than eighty houses, and houses of prayer can be 
started only in’ places where there are not less than 
thirty Jewish houses. Thus in places with a smaller 
Jewish population, they are prohibited public prayer 
under pain of criminal prosecution. A Jew or Jewess 
converted to the Greek Orthodox religion may consider 
the marriage tie dissolved and may marry a person of 
the Orthodox religion. According to law, every con- 


vert to Christianity shall receive a monetary payment 
of from fifteen to thirty rubles—children half that sum. 
Various other rules on religion, applicable only to Jews, 
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forded to no other living foreigner. 


thrown out into the street. 





appear in the laws, and these are especially vexatious 
and oppressive to the Jews, who cling to the faith 
of their fathers with a tenacity worthy ofthe mar- 
tyrs. This will not be wondered at when their con- 
ditions are considered. The only ray of light pene- 
trating that darkness is the hope of a better, happier 
life in the hereafter. 

The laws relating to their military duties bear more 
heavily upon the Jew than upon the non-Jew, and dif- 
ferently. The exemptions from military service are 
different, and for evasion of such service the family 
must pay a fine. 

Taxes applicable only to them are levied for every 
animal or bird slaughtered—for every pound of meat 
sold as ‘‘kosher’’; a certain percentage on rents, profits 
of factories, industrial establishments and other trade 
enterprises carried on by Jews; on capital bequeathed 


‘by Jews; on apparel especially worn by Jews, such asa 


skull-cap; on candles (Sabbath lights), which alone 
amounts to about 230,000 rubles per annum; besides 
numerous other articles, all paying tribute because 
they belong to Jews. 

Prior to 1880, Jews passing in a public middle-class 
school were allowed to enter universities, academies 
and other: higher educational establishments without 
restriction, but in that year the authorities commenced 
to limit the number of Jews so entering. In 1882, the 
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number of Jewish students in the Military Academy 
for Medicine was limited to 5 per cent; at present, none 
are admitted. In 1883, in the Mining Institute the limit 
was fixed at 5 percent. In 1885, at the Technical In- 
stitute at Charkoff the limit was fixed at 1o per cent. 
Finally, in 1887, the Minister of Public Education ob- 
tained the right of restricting the number of Jewish 
pupils in the educational establishments generally, 
which he exercised by limiting in all schools and uni- 
versities the attendance of Jews residing in places 
within the pale to 10 per cent, in places outside the 
pale to 5 per cent, but in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
to 3 per cent, of .the total number of pupils in each 
school or university. This without, regard to the pro- 
portion of Jews to the general population in any one 
place. In some places the Jewish population is 80 per 
cent of the entire population. j 

What the higher education means to the Jews may 
be’ better appreciated when it is understood that a 
diploma of doctor or master, or the passing of the 
higher educational establishments, gives the right of 
permanent residence outside the pale, although the 
securing of this right has again been narrowed by 


AND ITS BEARING UPON THE QUESTION OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
John B. Weber 


No living American is better able to speak on the subject of Jewish persecutions in Russia than 
As Chairman of the Special Commission authorized by Congress to inves- 
tigate in Europe the various causes inciting to immigration, Col. Weber visited Russia and for 
many months confined himself to studying the Jewish question. His reports to the United States 
Government on the subject afford a wonderful collection of facts and data, and constitute a fear- 
ful indictment of Russian methods. In making his investigations in Russia, Col. Weber very early 
discovered that if he was to get at the core of the matter he must break away from official 
Russian control. Thanks to powerful influences, he succeeded in doing this, and in city after city 
he was afforded such opportunities to see and to hear the Russian Jew as have probably been af- 
Col. Weber at the time of his investigations abroad was also 
Commissioner of Immigration at New York ; this was during President Harrison’s administration. 


A STREET IN KISHINEFF’S JEWISH QUARTER AFTER THE MASSACRE OF APRIL 23 


The houses were battered as if by a bombardment of artillery, and furniture was broken and 
The photograph shows feathers scattered about; these are from pil- 
lows and mattresses of the looted houses, torn open by the rioters in their search for money 
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subsequent amendments. For instance, ad- 
mission to the bar, which gives such right 
of residence, is now coupled with the proviso 
that it be approved by the Minister of Justice, 
who since the birth of this provision, down 
to the time when last inquired about, has 
not seen his way clear to approve in the case 
of a Jew. Education has been the Jew’s high- 
way to privilege, the royal road to right of 
residence. The gates to this highway have 
been closed and locked with the keys in the 
custody of religious fanatics. 

The laws relating to residence are piled one 
on another, without regard to consistency, and 
enforced without respect to uniformity in construction. 
The pale of settlement to which Jews are restricted, ex- 
cept in the few privileged cases, comprises fifteen prov- 
inces or gubernia stretching along the western and south- 
ern borders of Russia, and covering an area about equal 
to that of the State of Texas. The estimated.population 
of the pale is or was about 25,000,000, of whom 4,000,000 
were Jews. Until 1882, the Jew had the right of resi- 
dence anywhere within this pale, but.in that year he 
was forbidden to settle outside the towns and tcwnlets. 
This still permitted those Jews who were then living 
in the rural districts of the pale to continue such resi- 
dence, but the harsh construction of the laws nullified 
this permission in many cases. 

For instance, a young man completing his term of 
military service could not return to his home, because 
it was held he had changed his residence when he en- 
tered the army. Another who had lived for years in a 
little place, not designated as a town or townlet, and 
had temporarily removed to another house in the same 
place to enable his landlord to make repairs, was held 
to have changed his residence. 

In addition to narrowing the area within the pale, 
the movement was begun in 1891 to drive the Jews 
back*into the pale from the interior, meaning all the 
territory outside of the pale. Most of these were in 
the interior as a matter of legal right and upon invita- 
tion; others were there on tolerance, with- 
out having at first legal sanction. In 1865, 
a decree was issued inviting into the in- 
terior, from the pale, certain classes of 
Jews who at that time had not the right 
of residence outside the pale, among them 
being hand-workers or artisans. The 
groundwork of this decree, as stated 
therein, was that there was a surplus of 
artisans in the pale and a deficiency in 
the interior, and that it was designed 
not only to relieve the one, but to foster 
and develop the industries of the other. 
In 1880, another circular was issued, which 
in substance gave the right of residence 
outside the pale to all those who were then 
living outside. Under these two decrees, 
many of the Jews settled in the interior, 
established themselves in business, mar- 
ried, and raised children and grandchil- 
dren, who never were within the pale, but 
who were ordered to leave for the districts 
where their parents and grandparents 
were previously registered to take up the 
burden of life under conditions with which 
they were not familiar and among people 
who were strangers. 

In 1882, the May laws were promulgated, 
through General Ignatieff, and from these 
dates the first exodus. In 18g1, the coils 
were tightened in the interior, beginning 
with the now famous or infamous raid 
on the Jewish quarter of Moscow, by the 
police and fire brigade of that city, un- 
der the direction of General Yourkoffsky, 
Chief of the Police. The laws governing 
temporary residence within and outside 
the pale are equally harassing and op- 
pressive. The same may be said in respect of pass- 
ports, property rights, agricultural and industrial 
pursuits, commercial rights, civil service, represen- 
tation, military duties, legal procedure and punish- 
ments. It should not be forgotten that these are 
additional laws and applicable only to Jews. : 

It may be asked why this persistent pressure, this 
senseless and stupid, as well as barbarous, procedure. 
That it is partly based on religious fanaticism, there 
seems to be no doubt,'but that it is also grounded upon 
a comprehensive national policy, is evidenced by the 
application of the screws to the Baptists, or Stundists, 
Mennonites, Polish Catholics, and, more recently, the 
Finns. The Russian Government is supported by two 
props—Church and State—the Czar being the nominal if 
not the real head of both. The zeal of M. Pobiedonost- 
seff, until recently the Chief of the Holy Synod, has 
kept alive the burning fagots of religious intolerance. 
An unrelenting, untiring, presumably honest zealot, 
his influence over the late Czar, acquired as his tutor, 
shaped the policy of the former administration and 
built up a faction whose strength it was hoped would 
weaken upon the advent of Nicholas, but whose power 
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in the light of recent events is seemingly still intact. 
The Russification of all their various subjects and the 
steady, regular advance in territorial acquisition, are all 
that is revealed to the world by occurrences from time 
to time. 

The hardships and sufferings of individuals, the 
obliteration of races and nations, are but incidents 
in the great scheme of the domination of the Russian 
Empire and the Greek Church. While this may and 
will concern the United States in course of time, as it 
does Europe and Asia, the problem now looming up is, 
for us, a present and important one. These unfortu- 
nate sufferers are coming here, crushed in spirit, im- 
poverished in substance, weakened in physical powers 
and degraded by persecution. Humanity cries a halt, 
and our self-interest demands our protest against the 
causes which create conditions so unbearable. The 
greater the misery from which these people escape, 
the more oppressive the tyranny from which they flee, 
the more clannish and suspicious are they in their new 
surroundings. The Russian Jew can not lay aside his 
fears in a day. For years he has been taught in the 
sad school of experience to be reviled and beaten with- 
out resistance. Whatever spirit he once possessed has 
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been utterly crushed out. But, impoverished as he 
comes to us in many of the attributes desired and 
required in American citizenship, he is not bankrupt 
in the virtues which constitute the strength and glory 
of the American home. In all of my travels, while in- 
vestigating the Jewish conditions in behalf of our Gov- 
ernment, I never saw a drunken Jew. Sobriety is one 
of their cardinal excellences. In chastity of women, 
they stand second to no other race or nationality. 
In obedience, respect and veneration for parents, the 
Jewish child furnishes a beautiful example which we 
might well emulate. In mentality keen, in energy and 
industry tireless, in charity unostentatious and bound- 
less, they seldom become a public charge, although 
the drafts on the benevolent and prosperous members 
of their faith are sometimes strained to their fullest 
capacity. But with all of their faults and weaknesses, 
humanity prevents us from pushing these people 
back into the pit from which they have crawled. We 
should strike the note of protest here, where liberty 
is universal, where man is the freest, where no 
questions are asked as to religion, where there are 
no passports to royal or other favor except those 
of merit and obedience to laws made by ourselves. 
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In investigating the conditions of the Russian Jew in 
the pale of settlement, as commissioners appointed by 
the United States Government for that purpose, my 
colleague, Dr. Walter Kempster, and myself made a 


_ detailed report of the conditions as we found them, and 


wound up the chapter with the following paragraph, 
which is as pertinent to-day as then, and with which 
I conclude this article: 

‘‘While the principle of non-intervention in the regu- 
lation and management of the domestic affairs of for- 
eign countries is recognized and generally observed by 
all nations, especially by the United States, it can not 
in respect of the Russian Government be regarded as 
a friendly act to strip these persons of their substance 
and force them to our land impoverished in means and 
crushed in spirit. Neither should it be regarded asa 
violation of this principle to protest against a continu- 
ance of such measures, in view of their effect upon our 
affairs, even if the question of humanity be eliminated 
from consideration. ‘To push these people upon us in 
a condition which makes our duty of self-protection 
war against the spirit of our institutions and the or- 
dinary instincts of humanity, calls for a protest so 
emphatic that it will be both heard and heeded.” 





America’s PD 


USSIAN OPPRESSION sends some 
twenty thousand Hebrews to America 
annually. These Jews are invariably 
the most independent and enterprising 
of their race. Accustomed to torcing 
their way to every part of the vast 
empire of the Czar in pursuit of their 
commercial callings, they become in- 

ured to the rebuffs of officials and the hardships en- 
countered by every Jew in Russia who dares venture 
beyond the pale to which he is relegated by law. 
Strange as it may appear in the light of recent events 
in Bessarabia, the Russian Jew loves his native land 
despite all persecutions; frequently, after he has mas- 
tered the English language and American methods of 
business, he returns to despotic Russia as a semi- 
American coinmercial traveller. It may be that he is 
representing successful fellow countrymen who have 
established factories in America, or American goods in 
general, but to-day he is to be met with everywhere in 
all the Russias crying the value of American manufac- 
tures and creating markets for our exports where none 
existed before. He has within the last decade intro- 
duced and sold in Russia millions of dollars’ worth of 
American agricultural machinery, locomotives, rails, 
railway supplies and steel bridges, to say nothing of 
the countless minor articles of manufacture; and even 
enormous quantities of food-stuff. The Jew exiled 
from Russia has returned to Americanize his native 
land, and to his enterprise we owe the commercial foot- 
hold we have of late years secured in all the Russias. 
The Russo-American Jew began laying pians for our 
commercial invasion of Southern Russia almost imme- 
diately upon his arrival in New York. 
Behind him he-had left friends and rela- 
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seums abroad, have been sent to America to place 
orders for the equipment of the Government machine- 
shops, and it has only too often happened that on their 
arrival it has been necessary to call upon the services 
of the Russo-American Jew to explain in technical 
terms the advantages of the great machinery. For 
American youths do not study Russian, and therefore 
both Russian and American are sometimes compelled 
to use the exile in both worlds. 


American Machinery in Russia 


When our manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
undertook to invade Russia, it was the Russian Jew in 
America who spoke both languages fluently that was 
called upon to prepare the way. Everywhere in Russia 
he travelled with sample harvesters and reapers, ex- 
plaining their uses to the peasants and farmers. To- 
day we send nearly half our export of agricultural 
machinery to Russia, and the Russo-American Jew 
often pays for it in cash and sells it to the mujik on 
credit, the only way in which he can possibly purchase. 
Every spring tens of thousands of tons are unloaded at 
Odessa and floated up the various rivers of Russia by 
barge, thence carried into Siberia by train or far into 
Central Asia on the backs of camels that are later har- 
nessed to the very harvesters they have borne hundreds 
of miles overland. To-day American agents are estab- 
lished in every town along the line of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, pushing the sale of our agricultural 
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East they co-operate with the recently established 
American International Banking Corporation, and in 
Russia proper with the Russo-American Bank at St. 
Petersburg, our only two foreign banking concerns. 
The Russo-Chinese Bank is represented in New York 
by a well-known Wall Street Hebrew firm, and through 
this almost Russo-American-Hebrew bank most of our 
commerce with Eastern Russia is conducted. 

When Russia wished Americans to subscribe to her 
national bonds, she sent her Hebrew Assistant Minister 
of Finance to negotiate the loan and establish a branch 
of the Russian Imperial Bank in New York. So far, 
the native Russian has not proved himself a shining 
success as a financier or business man. Russia is there- 
fore still compelled to permit a few Jewish merchants 
and bankers to conduct business in every commercial 
city. A few, very few, have been nominally converted 
to the orthodox faith, and these have secured loans 
from the government equal to the amount of capital 
they invest in any new enterprise. The finest hotel in 
Siberia is conducted by a ‘‘convert,’’ and, fitted with 
American electric lights and Yankee furniture, it is the 
headquarters of the Russo-American Jews in the Far 
East, and here contracts have been made between the 
Jews Russia still keeps in her employ and those who 
have returned with American machinery and supplies 
to sell, that have saved millions to the Treasury of 
Russia. While America can not by treaty protect 
the Russian Jew who returns to his native land a 
naturalized American citizen, Russia, always desirous 
of buying in the cheapest market, usually accords him 
a warm welcome, and sends him home with well-filled 
purse if he can only underbid the German and Bel- 
gian contractors, his only active rivals. 

The difference in methods pursued by 
the Russian noble who wisies to embark 





tives in every commercial town and prov- 
ince, both within the pale (which is now 
narrowed down to the strip along the 
western border of the empire) and, in a 
less degree, without. Each of these be- 
came an active agent of the Jew in Amer- 
ica. Yankee implements began to com- 
pete with those of German make, and 
soon the Russo-American Jew, who had 
mastered the English language and had 
worked for months or years in an Ameri- 
can factory or machine-shop, under the 
semi-protection of his ‘‘first papers’’ re- 
turned to Russia to himself tell the tale 
of America’s marvellous resources and 
sudden advance to the front as a great 
manufacturing nation, capable now of 
supplying more cheaply than could any 
country of Europe the thousands of 
things needed for the great material 
development of Russia. 

Nor does Russia hesitate to use the 
Jew to advantage wherever she can 
(thus it is that we find him in the Czar’s cabinet, 
organizing her banks, building railways and occu- 
pying high positions in educational institutions), so 
the bright, active, self-educated Jew, returned from 
America with something to tell, found not only 
ready listeners, but active assistants who gladly aided 
in the plans that were to regenerate Russia, remu- 
nerate themselves and incidentally prove lucrative to 
the returned exile and the American manufacturer. 
And it did not take long for the invasion begun in 
southern Russia to spread to other parts of the Empire. 


American Commercial Museums 


The first American commercial museum in Russia 
was established at Odessa by a young Russo-American 
Jew some few years ago. Here all kinds of American 
machinery and mechanical devices were shown to the 
Russians and their workings explained by young He- 
brews who had served their apprenticeship in American 
machine-shops. Mine-owners could examine working 
models of machinery they needed, and the cotton manu- 
facturers of Moscow could here have explained to them 
the uses of the latest inventions in mill machinery from 
America. The idea grew, and soon even in far-off 
Siberia and Manchuria young Russo-American He- 
brews were installing American commercial museums 
for the edification of the Russians and all others who 
cared to learn of America’s greatness. To-day the 
most powerful lathes and heaviest machinery in the 
world are used in Russian.machine-shops, and they have 
invariably been imported from America. Even high 
Russian officials, after visiting our commercial mu- 
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machinery. Many of these are Russian Jews who have 
served their apprenticeship in Yankeeland. 

Manchuria was opened up to American commerce by 
the daring of a naturalized Russian Hebrew who, 
penetrating the forbidden land at the peril of his life, 
met the Russian engiheers surveying the Chinese East- 
ern Railway in the wilds of central Manchuria, and 
never left them until he had secured contracts for sup- 
plying from America the greater part of the rails, loco- 
motives and construction material for the building of 
Russia’s two thousand miles of railway in the Far East. 
To-day there is a Russo-American Hebrew in each of 
the large Manchurian cities, securing in Russian the 
cream of the contracts for American material used in 
Manchuria, and wiring in pure English the specifica- 
tions to Yankee firms in the United States. If we can 
prevail upon Russia to open to us the doors of com- 
merce in the richest of Chinese provinces, there will be 
work for scores of refugees from Bessarabia once they 
acquire our language and business methods, and can 
return to Russian soil armed with naturalization 
papers. 

The Russo-Chinese Bank, which has diverted mil- 
lions to America for construction material, steel 
bridges, and material of every kind used in the devel- 
opment of Manchuria, is a Jewish organization orig- 
inally called into being by the Russian Government to 
finance the building of the Chinese-Eastern Railway. 
It is probably the most friendly institution in Russia 
toward things American, for in its employ are many 
young Hebrews returned from Yankeeland. Every- 
where in Russia, Siberia and the Far East, the Russo- 
Chinese Bank has established branches. In the Far 





in business, and the Russian Jew who is 
‘‘to the manor born” and has further- 
more had his wits sharpened in the 
American school, has received no better 
illustration of late years than that ac- 
corded during a visit to St. Petersburg 
of the president of one of our steam 
rock-drill companies. Immediately on 
the American’s arrival, he received a 
visit from two Russian nobles who 
wished the agency of his company for 
Russia; they would then incorporate 
themselves with the ‘‘agency’’ as sole 
asset and sell $2,000,000 worth of stock 
to the public. About the same time, a 
Russo-American Hebrew asked for the 
Siberian agency, and as a guarantee of 
good faith produced an order he had 
already secured for a number of drills, 
promising to wire orders for more on 
his return to the Far East. He got the 
agency, and soon the first strike known 
on a Russian railway was in progress, for the work- 
men protested against the use of labor-saving de- 
vices that would deprive thousands of employment; 
but the Cossacks became persuasive, and the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is now running through trains this 
summer, instead of a year hence, as had been origi- 
nally announced, thanks to the introduction of the 
American steam rock-drill in Siberia and Manchuria 
bv our friend the Russo-American Jew. 


Russia's Intricate Tariff System 


Russia, surrounded by a high-tariff wall, seeks to 
build other barriers to keep out foreign commerce. She 
pays her customs clerks one kopeck for each mistake 
they discover in each and every invoice or foreign bill 
of lading. This is one of the reasons that have driven 
the exporter of American goods to send them first to 
Germany, where youths are trained to unravel the in- 
tricacies of the Russian tariff system. The weight of 
each piece of machinery or article in a case must be 
stated in the invoice, and a mistake may result in the 
shipment being refused admittance into Russia. Many 
American manufacturers have given up trying to enter 
the Russian market, but the Russo-American Jew, who 
has learned something of the peculiarities of Russian 
tariff laws, is busying himself establishing shipping 
agencies in America, where bills of lading and _ in- 
voices are made out correctly in both English and Rus- 
sian, so that the chief barrier between our numerous 
small exporters and the Russian market is being re- 
moved by the very people Russia has exiled because 
she feared their competition at home. 
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Recognition of the Union 


SN NEARLY ALL the recent labor dis- 
turbances, the public has heard much 
of the demand of trade-unions for their 





lic understands one thing ‘by recogni- 
tion and the unionists another. The 
popular impression is that the demand 
simply relates to the recognition of the 
existence of the union by the employers; that the em- 
ployers shall treat, by argument, reasoning, and other 
methods with committees of the union when the ques- 
‘tion of wages or other conditions of labor are involved, 
and, further, that the employer shall make no objection 
to his employees organizing into a trade-union. If this 
were all, there would be little or no difficulty in the 
demand. 

The union, on the other hand, insists that recognition 
means a trade agreement with it, by which the union 
shall take part in fixing the conditions, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, shall dictate the terms, under which labor 
is employed. As Mr. Gompers, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, announced during the 
hearings of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, recognition of the trade- 
union means entering into trade agree- 
ments with it, and this, it must be 
conceded, is practically what the trade- 
union means by recognition when it 
‘demands it of the employer. 

The question arises at once whether 
this recognition, as interpreted by the 
union, means the welfare of both the 
wage-receivers and the wage-payers. 
Fortunately, it is no longer a question 
of theory'or a proposition for some- 
thing new, for it has been thoroughly 
tried, and, on the whole, with great 
success. Here and there, there have 
‘ been some’ failures, some misunder- 
standing of the terms of the agree- 
ment, and in a very few instances 
their violation; but, as a rule, trade 
agreements entered into between em- 
ployer and employee have been relig- 
iously adhered to by both parties. 

A trade agreement, such as is un- 
der consideration, is an agreement of 
specifications entered into between a 
company or other: employer, and the 
union comprising the employees of the 
employer, under which all the terms 
of employment are clearly defined 
after due and careful consideration 
by committees of the union and of the 
employer, and this agreement is usu- 
ally for a term of years, or, as is-gen- 
erally the case in this country, for one 
year. . ‘ 

The inherent difficulty which arises 
when trade agreements are suggested, 
lies in the fear on. the part of employ- 
ers that the union isnot and can not 
be responsible in damages for any vio- 
lation of the compact, and yet experi- 
ence shows that without this respon- 
sibility the unions have, as has been 
said, almost universally adhered to the 
terms of theiragreements. A notable 
instance of this occurred last year dur- 
ing the anthracite coal miners’ strike, 
when the United Mine Workers of 
America considered in their conven- 
tion at Indianapolis the question of 
whether they would continue under 
the agreement'which they had already 
made with the bituminous operators, 
and'when the vote was unanimous 
that the agreement should -be ad- 
hered to and all its terms carried 
out. 

Another difficulty which arises when 
such an agreement is proposed, is the 
fact that some portion of the em- 
ployees are not members of the union, 
but in practice these non-union men 
comply with the terms of the agree- 
ment the same as if they were mem- 
bers of the union. This difficulty will 
be overcome when the unions contain 
all or nearly all of the employees of 
an establishment, and when the em- 
ployers are more thoroughly organ- 
ized than at present for the very pur- 
pose of dealing with the subject of 
wages and other conditions of labor. 
This is being done gradually in many 
industries, as in the iron founders’ 
association, the publishing business, 
in some of the building trades, and 


recognition by employers, but the pub- . 
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in many others, the result being that the trade agree- 
ments are thoroughly systematized and strikes almost 
entirely avoided. In some of these trades no strike 
has occurred for a period of eight, ten or even twelve 
or fifteen years. 

Still another difficulty is now presenting itself where 
two or more factions or unions exist in a single indus- 
try. The country has witnessed recently some of the 
sword-point issues between labor organizations, notably 
in Lynn, Massachusetts; the city of New York, and the 
city of Washington. This is most unfortunate for 
labor. ‘Two unions in the same industry are the result 
of disagreement as to views of how to treat the labor 
question from the union standpoint. When this unfor- 
tunate condition arises, employers must necessarily be 
at sea. If they deal with one, they incur the antago- 
nism of the other, and no agreement can then be made 


PROGRESS IN THE RANGELEYS 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


HERE’S a telephone and ping-pong up at Grant's, 
And a square piano near the beavers’ haunts, 
And they play you “Rip Van Winkle” 
With an airy fairy tinkle, 
While the rising moon the silver lake enchants. 


There are spiral springs and linen on the bed, 
And a white and soothing pillow for your head ; 
There are napkins when you eat 
And three dishes with the meat, 

And a comfortable feeling when you're fed. 


For the good old times of tent and boughs are past, 
Noisy Progress is a-coming mighty fast ; 

Farewell to trail and bog 

And the lean-to made of log,— 
Trackless wilderness and days too good to last! 


Oh, the memories that vanished trails inspire— 
Quiet pools and jumping, fish to your desire ! 
It’s the wily trout you missed 
And.the girl you los, but kissed, 


You remember when you smoke before the fire. 


Through the woods the rattling engine screams and pants, 
From Bill Soule’s to Kennebago they advance; 

And the irritating whistle : 

Is heard ‘mid birch and thisle ; 
Soon the brakeman will hello, “All out for Grant's!” 





that will be binding upon either party.. Labor, as well 
as capital, must be harmonious in its action if the best 
conditions are to be secured. 

The experience of England in the matter of trade 
agreements is very instructive. In England, where 
manufacturers and workmen recognize mure than they 
do here at present the futility of industrial wars, they 
have set about devising ways to avoid, if possible, trade 
disputes, and, if impossible to do that, to arbitrate and 
settle them in peaceful ways. Packed full of industries 
as Great Britain is, there have been, necessarily, many 
efforts to secure industrial peace. Long-continued con- 
tests there, as here, have caused great loss and much 
suffering, and since 1860, and perhaps earlier, the doc- 
trine of conciliation and arbitration has been taking 
root and has grown until at present there is scarcely a 
trade or a trade centre in England which has not its 
voluntary and private boards and committees, organ- 
ized for the very purpose of bringing about quiet and 
reasonable contentment. 

In response to this sentiment, very many of the more 
important industries of that country are organized for 
the purpose of making agreements 
providing for all conditions of em- 
ployment, and, further, that when 
disagreements arise and they can not 
be settled by the committees under 
the agreement, the whole matter shall 
be left to a board of conciliation and 
finally arbitrated. Experiment after 
experiment in this direction has proved 
the wisdom of the course, and there 
are industries which for twenty-five or 
thirty years have been free from strife. 
This practice has extended to the min- 
ing of coal; to the engineering trade, 
or, as we would say, to machinists; to 
the boot and shoe industry; to the 
manufacture of iron and steel; to iron 
ore mining; to the lace trade, one of 
the earliest to adopt this method; to 
the cctton trade; to the potteries 
trade; to the dyeing trade; to the 
brass- workers’ trade, and to very 
many others. 

One of the stipulations in some of 
the agreements in England ought to 
be recognized and copied in this coun- 
try. It is to the otek that when a 
trade-union makes a demand for an 
increase of wages, the board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration shall grant 
the whole of the demand or nothing. 
This is a very wise provision. It pre- 
vents fanciful demands, say, for 20 per 
cent, with the idea of getting 10 per 
cent. Under such a stipulation the 
wage-receiver knows very well that 
if he makes a request for 1o per cent 
increase, he will get that or nothing. 
He can not propose a compromise, as 
is the too frequent custom in arbitra- 
tion. Such a provision not only se- 
cures care and conservatism in pre- 
senting demands, but it also requires 
knowledge on the part of both par- 
ties in the consideration of the re- 
quest. ‘ 

Trade agreements will be more fre- 
quent when employers understand that 
a trade-union, incorporated or not, is 
responsible in damages for its viola- 
tion of the terms of the contract. 
We have heard much of late about 
the decision of the Law Lords of 
England in the celebrated Taff Vale 
case, the decision being that an asso- 
ciation, incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated, which can work an injury must 
be held responsible in the damages 
growing out of that injury, and un- 
der this decision of the Law Lords 
the Taff Vale Railway, which had 
sustained some injury through the 
action of a union, brought suit against 
the union and secured a judgment of 
something over $100,000. 

This action of the House of Lords 
frightened the unionists of England, 
and they felt that unionism was on the 
road to destruction. Calmer thought, 
however, has convinced the more in- 
telligent men in labor leadership that 
the doctrine established by the de- 
cision will strengthen the unions, be- 
cause employers will prefer to deal 
with an association rather than with 
individual employees. Really, this is 

(Continued on page 20) 
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T WAS a wet spring night, and 
“Sergeant”? Pim of Hook and 
Ladder Company No. o was 
doing his turn of duty as 
‘‘house watchman’’ at the 
desk, with the blurred light 

of a street lamp staring blearily at him through the 

open door and the truck-house clock ticking off his 

“‘stretch”’ comfortably above him. 

A man Grifted in from the fog to catch on the chain 
that sagged across the doorway, and asked the time in 
a broken English and a tone insidiously meek. Pim 
focused an absent eye on him without answering, for 
the hour was plain on the clock there, and the man 
was a tenement-quarter foreigner in a misfit of cast-off 
clothes. 

Silence did not discourage him. He looked up at the 
timepiece. ‘‘Nine?’’ he said. ‘‘Iss it—sure?”’ 

Now Pim chose to receive that question of the accu- 
racy of the clock as an insult to the house, and to ac- 
cept as an added insolence the manner in which it was 
asked—with a yellow-toothed leer at once wheedling 
and sly. He raised his eyebrows to an impossible height 
on his forehead—in a monkey trick he had, as the 
‘‘clown’”’ of the company—and then drew them down 
in a portentous scowl of eye-blazing rage, puffed cheeks 
and bristling mustache. And the man at the door, hid- 
ing his grin at once in a hairy growth—as coarse as 
the beard of a cocoanut—which covered his face from 
his eyes to his throat, began to jabber a frightened ex- 
planation of how he had to meet a friend in Park Row 
at nine o’clock. 

“Long.Tom’’ Donnelly, who was pitchforking the 
bedding for one of the horses, called out to him in 
the tone of a threat: ‘‘Vat’s dot, eh?” 

He turned his head to flash:a side glance at the stall 
with an evil glisten of the whites of his eyes; and at 
sight of Donnelly’s sallow face he sidled away from 
the door like a thief and disappeared in the fog again. 

The ripples of Pim’s good-natured smile subsided 
slowly into a blank placidity of face. He fondled his 
mustache on a pouted lip for a vacant-minded minute 
ormore. Then he clasped his hands 
over his waist and twirled his thumbs 
for another bored interval. Finally, 
he threw back his head in a sleepy 
yawn at the clock. 

The hands of it 
minutes after nine. 

His eyes opened as his mouth 
suddenly shut. He twisted his neck 
andstared. ‘‘‘Vzne, issit?’’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘An’ that ain’t more ’n five 
minutes ago.”’ 

He got up and walked uneasily to 
the door, to peer down the street— 
choked with yellow mist—in the di- 
rection which the man had taken. 
And it struck him, then, that this 
was not the direction in which Park 
Row lay. 

He came back to Donnelly. ‘‘ Ever 
seen that mug afore?’’ he asked. 

‘*Sure,’’ Donnelly drawled. ‘‘ Lives 
on a top floor down street.”’ 

Pim studied the clock. 

‘‘He got me run out o’ there once,”’ 
Donnelly went on. ‘‘Said I was 
stealin’, when I was upstairs ped- 
dlin’ ‘Cleansine.’’’ He added dryly: 
‘‘When I got on here, I reported him 
fer not havin’ enough fire-escapes.’’ 

Pim fingered his chin. ‘‘Yuh’d 
know the place if yuh saw it?” 

“T guess yes,’’ Donnelly answered 
with grim conviction. 

Pim turned on his heel. ‘All 
right,”” he said, ‘‘take this desk a 
jiffy,’ and started up the stairway 
three steps at a bound. 

Donnelly had a habitual pose of 
critical imperturbability, and he 
leaned on his pitchfork to watch 
Pim’s ascension, now, in a cool con- 
tempt for his waste of energy. He 
heard him rap on a door above stairs. 
He heard the captain’s deep voice 
answer. He heard the door closed 
with a careful click of the lock. 

When he put up his pitchfork and 
went to the desk, he sat down with 
an expression of bored superiority 
and resignation. Pim and he were 
the oldest members of the company; 
but while Ae carried himself always with a dignity 
and reserve befitting his wisdom and experience, Pim 
played the fool for the sake of being popular with 
the men and scoffed at Donnelly’s pretensions with a 
freedom that left no friendliness between them. Their 
intercourse was an affair of mutual antipathy occasion- 
ally relieved by outbursts of mutual contempt. 

Donnelly, therefore, did not worry his calm with any 
speculation as to the cause of Pim’s excitement. He 
did not move even when he heard the door upstairs 
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opened again and again and heard the captain call: 
“Take Donnelly. I'll put another man on the 
desk.’’ 

Pim dropped down the sliding-pole beside the truck. 
“‘Come along with me, Tom,”’ he said, fumbling among 
the forcible-entrance tools. ‘‘We’re goin’ to make a 
call.’’ 

Donnelly licked his lips. ‘‘What’s doin’?” 

““That’s what I want to know,’’ Pim said. 
yer friend live top floor front?’’ 

SNo . .: . “pack.” 

Pim came around the truck, buttoning the com- 
pany’s long ‘‘jimmy’”’ under his coat. ‘‘Fire-escape, 
eh?”’ 

Donnelly nodded. 


“Does 


“Up the back. What’s doin’?’”’ 

Pim laughed irritatingly. ‘‘Nuthin’,’’ he said, “er a 
su’prise party fer yer friend. Get a move on.” 

He ducked under the door-chain, and ‘‘Long Tom”’ 
followed as gracefully as a camel. They turned down 
toward the waterfront, Pim setting a pace that.did not 
suit Donnelly’s dignity, and maintaining a silence that 
was annoying to his pride. 

“Did y’ever prove an alibi?’ the ‘‘sergeant’’ asked 
at last. 

Donnelly growled: ‘‘Kind o’ gay, ain’t yuh?” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ Pim retorted. ‘‘Not’s gay ’s 
you'll be if his whiskers’ ain’t expectin’ to collect in- 
surance on his beddin’.’? And Donnelly closed his thin 
lips on a sudden understanding of the situation. 

Pim spat in a manner of importance. ‘*When one of 
those gentry gets int’rested in drawin’ attention to the 
time,’’ he said in a tone of superior knowledge, ‘‘it’s 
like ’s not he wants witnesses that he weren’t at home 
about then. See?... Geta gait on.”’ 

Donnelly reluctantly swung a quicker stride. 

‘“There’s more things to be learned on th’ East Side,”’ 
Pim added, ‘‘than comes out ’n a Civil Service exam.”’ 
And that was a thrust at Donnelly’s ambition to qual- 
ify for a lieutenancy. . 

They hurried down the greasy flagstones, in a fog so 
thick that they could not more than see the disembod- 
ied phantoms of the street lamps hung weirdly in their 


He sprang back into a corner where the leaf of the opened door would cover him 


‘“‘He’s watchin’ aroun’ here 
“Keep in the dark 


halos across the road. 
somewheres, I’ll bet,’’ Pim said. 
best yuh can.”’ 

Donnelly stopped short before an open door that 
gave on a hallway as dark as a sewer. 

‘‘This his hole?’’ Pim said. 

Donnelly grunted. 

They groped their way through the narrow passage 
into a small court dimly lighted from the windows of 
a“‘rear tenement’’ that fronted on it. ‘‘He’s up on the 





top,’’ Donnelly explained sulkily. ‘‘They’re Dago trim- 
min’ fact’ries ’nunderneath.”’ 

“Good enough,’’ Pim said. 
there?”’ 

They could see none. Pim found a peddler’s push- 
cart in an angle of the wall, and they wheeled it over 
noiselessly to up-end it against the bricks beneath the 
first balcony of the fire-escape. Donnelly gave Pim a 
lift from it, and the old sergeant swung himself up to 
—— with the ease of long training in life-saving 
drill. 

He was a small man, and he went up the iron rungs 
as nimbly as a boy. He saw no lights in any of the win- 
dows until he came to the top floor; and there, though 
a blanket had been tacked up inside the glasses, a glim- 
mer of light showed through a large rent in the impro- 
vised blind. 

He put his eye to that peephole. He saw a table in 
the middle of the room with a large glass oil-lamp set 
in the centre of it, on a torn and discolored lace curtain 
that had been spread for a tablecloth. He saw above 
the lamp a string of herrings, hung there ostensibly to 
dry. And knowing the methods of Last ‘side arson, he 
did not need to be told that there was somewhere in 
the room a hungry cat whose part it was to draw down 
the tablecloth and upset the lamp in attempting to 
climb on the table and get at the fish. 

He took his jimmy from under his coat and forced the 
window stealthily. Then he raised the sash, propped 
it with the tool and lifted a corner of the blanket. 

A cat was crouching in a corner of the room where it 
had been eating the tail of a herring. He put aside 
the blanket and clambered in, smiling sarcastically. 
“Ol’ devil forgot to hang ’em all fer yuh, eh, puss?’ 
he said. The animal answered witha frightened mew. 
‘All right,’’ he laughed, ‘‘jus’: as you. say. But it’s 
lucky I found yuh at this instead: of ‘his whiskers.’ ”’ 

He pushed back his cap from his forehead and pursed 
his lips coaxingly. ‘‘Poor puss, poor puss,’’ he said. 
‘‘Gimme a grip on the back o* yer neck.. That’s the 
way. Come along now. Never mind yer grub. I'll 
fix that fer yuh. Come along.” 

He carried it to an open door that showed the long 
tables of a ‘“‘sweatshop”’ sewing-room; and he shut it 
in there. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, scratching--his ear, ‘‘the 
nex’ thing—the nex’ thing—zs—to get a hold like that 
on Tommy’s friend.”’ 

He looked thoughtfully around the squalid room that 
was at once kitchen, bedroom, dining-room and parlor. 
A double bed had been drawn up near the table, and 
the soiled coverings had been thrown over the side of 
it to make a trail-for the flames. He nodded. ‘Th’ 
ol’ man an’ th:.ol’:woman,’’ he said. A mattress lay in 
the opposite corner under a spread of old clothes. ‘An’ 
the kids,’ he added.. He took:his-chin in his hand. 
‘‘Now if he’s sent the family off fer the night, I can do 
it. If heain’t—”’ ; , 

He went out the window again, and slid down the 
ladders to Donnelly. ‘Tell the Cap’n,”’ he said, ‘‘it’s 
th’ ol’ game—the cat an’ the oil lamp. Tell ’m I’m 
goin’ to wait here, to.lay fer the man. An’ look, now: 
when yuh’ve reported, come back to the corner of the 
street, see? an’ get in the shade by the alarm-box. An’ 
when I yell ‘Fire!’ send her in.” 

Donnelly grumbled: ‘‘What t’ell? 
doin’?”’ 

_Pim said curtly: ‘I’m goin’ to help yer friend collect 
his insurance.”’ 

‘‘He’s no friend o’ mine,”” Donnelly complained. ‘‘I 
want to get to bed.”’ 

““Yuh’ll get to bed ’fore He will,’’-Pim said. ‘‘Yuh 
san bet on that. Make yer sneak, now. I’m in charge 

ioe si 

Donnelly turned unwillingly into the hallway, and 
the sergeant ran back up the ladders. 

He cut down a clothes-line: that was stretched from 
the fire-escape, stripped off his uniform coat and left 
it with his cap on the balcony, jumped into the room, 
dropping the blanket behind him to conceal the open 
window, and began rapidly to tear-up the bed-spread 
into narrow-strips, which he rolled and knotted into a 
small hard ‘ball: ‘Then ‘he cut-up the clothes-line and 
began to plait the pieces together into various lengths 
of twisted rope, working busily in the lamplight,  with- 
out raising his eyes, and every now and then laughing 
a lean, dry chuckle over his thoughts. 


II 


WHEN he heard a footstep on the stairs, he sprang 
back into a corner where the leaf of the opened door 
would cover him. A hand fumbled at the knob; he 
closed his fist on the rag ball which the had made and 
tossed the cords over his shoulder. - A key grated in 
the lock with a sound that set his nostrils twitching 
over the tickle of a bristling mustache. The door was 
opened cautiously, and hung so for a dozen stealthy 
breaths. Then the man stepped in and shut it, and 
Pim, with one swift stride forward, struck up at the 
base of his skull between the rim of his broken derby 
and the greasy collar of his coat. 

His hat leaped in the air; his head snapped forward; 
he threw out his hands with a sickening grunt; his 
knees broke and he came thudding down in a heap on 
himself like a buckled wall at a fire. Pim pounced on 
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him and tied his hands together behind his back, rolled 
him over to thrust the rag ball into his mouth, and 
bound a twisted strip of blanket around to the back of 
his neck to hold the gag; leaped back to lock the door 
and said grimly, ‘‘Got you/’’ Then lifting the uncon- 
scious man into a chair, he tied him, hands and feet, to 
the back and legs of it. And when he had tried all the 
knots for the second time, he got a jug of water from a 
basin on a box in the corner, emptied it over the bowed 
head and sat down on the edge of the table to wait. 

There was a long shuddering sigh of returning con- 
sciousness. The dripping head began to lift slowly. 
The body stiffened against the cords with a start as 
the man looked up. And Pim smiied and smiled into 
a pair of wide and blinking eyes until they narrowed 
in an old monkey’s pucker of keen wrinkles under the 
lowered brows. 

The sergeant nodded. ‘‘Jus’ got here in time,’’ he 
said, genially. ‘‘I was afeard yer friend on Park Row 
might keep yuh late. An’ that little illum’nation of 
yours ’s been delayed too long as it is. Yer people’ll 
be comin’ in on it.”’ 

The man made a stifled noise in his throat, looking 
down at the rope around his waist and the knots at his 
ankles. 

‘‘Don’t worry about ¢hem,’ 
after them. ... Yer cat’’— 

The gleaming eyes shifted in a quick search of the 
corners of the room. 

Pim smiled. ‘Yer cat don’t know its business. What 
yuh want is to train that 
cat. Yuh can’t expec’ it 
to pull off a job like this 
without practice. See?’ 

The man’s eyes set in 
a glazed stare of stupid- 
ity which Pim had seen’ 
before in the faces of 
men no less cunning. 
He smiled again, with 
a more contemptuous 
curl of the lip. ‘‘What 
I move we ought to 
do,’’ he said pleasantly, 
‘tis just edacate him. 
We ought to give him 
a fair chanct. An’ if 
he don’t do the stunt 
the firs’ time, we ought 
to let him try again. 
What d’you say? I’ve 
a lot o’ faith in that 
cat. I believe he can 
pull off the game all 
right. He’s got a look 
like you about the whis- 
kers; that’s why.”’ 

He got down off the 
table and crossed the 
room to open the door 
of the sweatshop. He 
called the cat, and it 
came to him, tail erect, 
trustingly. He took it 
up, purring, in his arms. 
The chair creaked with 
the stealthy strain of 
muscles against the cords. ‘If yuh’re not comfortable 
in that seat,’’ he said, sarcastically, ‘‘take another.” 

He sat down on the table and stroked the cat. ‘Yuh 
see,’’ he went on smoothly, ‘‘the case is like this: A 
man’s got a right to hang up a herrin’ er two to dry, 
over a table with a lamp on it. Sure, he has. An’ sup- 
posin’ there’s a cat in the room—a cat that’s got a nose 
fer fish—an’ suppose he knocks over the lamp an’ starts 
a fire—an’ burns a house er so, an’ a half-dozen women 
an’ kids—an’ blisters up a crew o’ firemen-—er maybe 
kills some. Well, ain’t the house insured, an’ don’t the 
firemen get paid good wages? Sure, they do. There’s 
no kick comin’ on that. Eh, puss? The kick comes 
about the cat. The cat loses his life an’ don’t get 
nuthin’—not even a chaw o’ fish. Eh, puss? An’ that’s 
what I say, too. A man that’s got his beddin’ insured 
ought to stay an’ look after his cat.’’ 

He leaned over to glare at his trussed victim. 
‘“‘Now,”’ he said, in another tone, ‘‘no jury on th’ 
island ’d find yuh guilty of attemptin’ arson on a game 
like this. Neither’d I. What proof ’ve I got that the 
cat’d upset the lamp? Mebbe he wouldn’t upset it at 
all. Yuh get the benefit of the doubt, sure. An’ I’m 
goin’ to give it to yuh.”’ 

He got up and raised the cat to give it a sniff of the 
fish. ‘‘I don’t feel eq’al to decidin’ this case,’’ he said. 
‘I’m goin’ to leave it to the cat.”’ 

He put it down on the floor, and it mewed hungrily 
up at him. 

“I’m goin’ to leave you an’ the cat in here together. 
An’ if the cat don’t go after the fish, yuh’re acquitted 
on circumstantial evidence. An’ if the cat do go after 
the fish—well, the house’s insured an’ the firemen ’re 
paid good wages. An’ you—you,’’ he broke out sud- 
denly, ‘tyuh sneakin’ firebug, yuh’ll fry in yer own pan 
here—yuh’ll bake in yer own fire here—yuh’ll cook 
with yer rank fish here, till there ain’t the small end 
of a cinder of yuh left. An’ if I know the jury that’ll 
sit on yer thief’s soul, then, s’welp me, yuh’ll sizzle— 
sizzle—sizzle till th’ everlastin’ end of everythin’ after 
that.”’ 

The man had listened, staring blankly, with no signs 
of understanding; but now, when Pim put aside the 
blanket that covered the open window and reached his 
cap and coat, the sight of that uniform startled him 
into a futile struggle of drawn neck and tugging shoul- 
ders. His breath fluttered in a quivering nostril. His 
eyes, bared of the lids, swam big with fear. 

‘‘Know what’s comin’, now, eh?’ Pim sneered. ‘‘I 
thought yuh’d wake up.”’ 

He put on his coat and his cap with the air of a work- 
man who has finished his day’s ‘‘job.’’ He locked the 
door of the sweatshop coolly. He stepped back to the 
window. ‘‘I’d like to stay an’ hear yer verdict, puss,”’ 
he said, straddling the sill, ‘‘but there’s likely to be an 
alarm of fire rung into the truck-house pretty soon. I 
got to get back.”’ 


Pim said. ‘‘I’ll look 
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He dropped the blanket, climbed out on the fire- 
escape, and closed the window with a slam. Then he 
began to raise it again, inch by inch, with the care and 
noiselessness of a burglar; and when he had propped it 
up with his ‘‘jimmy,’”’ he put his eye to the peephole 
and grinned in the dark. 

The man had sunk back weakly in the chair, breath- 
less with a struggle to free himself, his nostrils work- 
ing like the gills of a caught fish, his eyes drawn aside, 
in a fearful fascination, to the cat. It had gone across 
the room to the corner in which Pim had first seen it 
eating the herring, and it was smelling and licking the 
floor where the fish had been. When it had cleaned 
up every last scent there, it looked up hungrily at the 
string above the table, polishing its chops with a wist- 
ful tongue. 

The man made a gurgling noise to attract its atten- 
tion, and it trotted over to him to rub against his tied 
leg. He tried to smile invitingly down on it with a 
muffled grin, at the same time that he worked treacher- 
ously at the cords that held his hands. It jumped on 
his knee and mewed at the fish. He jerked vainly at 
his bonds. The muscles in his temples swelled in an 
impotent effort to chew through the twist of blanket 
that held him gagged. It was useless. 

He was glaring desperately at the friendly animal 
when it made as if to jump from his leg to the table, 
and he threw it to the floor with a quick fling of the 
knee. 

Pim put a hand to his mouth, his shoulders shaking. 


He leaned over to glare at his trussed victim 


The man was almost weeping in the helplessness of 
rage and fear. The cat had seated itself at his feet, 
looking up at the fish, with its back to him, and whisk- 
ing its tail across the toe of his shoe. And then the 
bound foot, held at the ankle, wriggled to raise its 
heel, and when the tail came back, snapped down on 
it like a rat-trap. The cat jumped with a scream of 
agony, and, finding itself held, writhed around to bury 
its claws in its master’s leg, biting and scratching like 
a wild thing, so that the man stiffened in his pain with 
a start that released it, and it bounded off to the far 
corner, where it sat down to lick its bruised tail. 

Pim stifled a chuckle. 

The man opened his eyes and blinked away the smart- 
ing tears, his face white with passion. The cat dressed 
its wounds and watched him furtively. He bent for- 
ward in his chair and stretched his neck as if he were 
about to spring. Thecat crouched. The chair creaked. 
The cat backed against the wall, mewing plaintively. 
He shook his head at it with a choked growl, and it 
began to crawl away toward the other end of the room. 
He followed it with a glitteringly vindictive eye. It 
darted across behind the table and skulked out of his 
sight. 

Evidently he had intended to keep it in such terror 
of him that it would forget its hunger, but here, now, 
it was safe from him and nearer the fish than before. 
And if he sat quiet, it would be on the table as soon as 
it found its scent. He blinked and studied. 

Then suddenly he sat up to brace himself in the chair 
and kicked out at his fetters, in a passionate convul- 
sion, with both feet—with the unforeseen result that 
he threw himself off his balance, toppled over squirm- 
ing, and fell heavily on his back; and the cat, fright- 
ened by the noise, leaped for shelter under the table, 
caught in the meshes of the lace curtain that had been 
spread for a cloth, clawed and rolled around in a fight- 
ing frenzy, and brought down the lamp. 

It broke in a flaming explosion on the floor. 

“‘Now,’’ Pim gloated, ‘‘we’ll see how he likes a little 
scorchin’ himself.’’ 

The fall had broken the back off his chair, and when 
he rolled over on his face he found himself free to 
the extent that he could straighten himself out. His 
legs were still tied to the rungs; his hands, pinioned 
behind him, were fastened to the spindles of the back; 
but by resting his forehead on the floor, he could draw 
his knees up under him. The bed was already afire 
with the splatter of blazing oil, and the room was filled 
with a smoke which Pim could smell through the 
blanket. The cat had fought itself free of the burning 
curtain, after rolling into the mattress with it. And 
when the man got to his knees, he turned to see the 
whole room behind him apparently in a blaze. He 
made a frantic effort to jump to his feet; the chair 
tripped him, and he came crashing down at full length 
on his face. He did not move again. 


“‘Serve yuh right if I left yuh there,’’ Pim said, strip- 
ping off his coat. 

He took a knife from his pocket and opened it. He 
tore down the blanket from the window and wound it 
about his arm. Then he jumped into the room with 
his elbow shielding his face, and dashed through the 
smoke to his victim. He released him with a few deft 
slashes, opened the hall door and threw him out on the 
landing after the cat. Having carefully shut the door 
again, he muffled his hands in the blanket, ran to the 
mattress and rolled it up over the burning clothes to 
stifle the flames. He overturned the table on the bed 
amd stamped out the fire in the bedding that lay on the 
floor. And finally, having smothered the burning oil 
with his blanket, he slipped through the window, closed 
it after him, and raced down the ladders with his jimmy 
and his coat under his arm. 

He dropped at the feet of ‘‘Long Tom’”’ 
“All right,’ he said. ‘It’s all over.’’ 

‘*What’d yuh do?’”’ Donnelly asked. 

‘*Well,’’ Pim said, ‘‘if yuh’ll go up there an’ get the 
waddin’ out of yer frien’s jaw, p’raps he’ll tell yuh. 
M’ own opinion is, if yuh want to know the facts, 
yuh’ll have to ask the cat. Here, take this 
jimmy a minute.”’ 

He began to put on his coat, and he stopped with his 
arms halfway in the sleeves, to cry: ‘‘What’re you 
doin’ here? I thought I tol’ you to stand by the alarm- 
box at the corner.”’ 

Donnelly cleared his throat. ‘‘I left a cop there,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘I thought yuh’d want me here to help 
yuh—p’raps.”’ 

Pim thrust his head forward to stare at him in the 
dim light. -‘‘A cop!’’ he said with a hoarse oath. 
““A cop!’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ Donnelly replied, in too innocent a tone. 
‘‘What’s the matter with that?” 

Pim clinched his teeth and cursed him. ‘‘Oh, yuh 
long scut!’’ he said. ‘‘Yuh vinegary face! That’s 
what yuh done, is it?” He jerked his coat on witha 
twist of his shoulders. ‘‘That’s yer game, is it?” 

‘“‘What’s wrong with yuh?’’ Donnelly complained. 
“I told him yuh were layin’ fer a mug that was tryin’ 
to set his flat afire.’’ 

Pim cursed with plaintive volubility. 

“What's the cop’s name?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Slogan,’’ Donnelly answered, with a bareiy distin- 
guishable note of satisfaction. 

Pim buttoned up his coat. 
‘Slogan, eh? The new man, eh? Ah-hah!”’ 

He began to laugh suddenly. ‘‘An’ that’s Donnelly! 
That’s long thin, suetty-jawed Tom Donnelly. Go 
home, Thomas, my boy, an’ go to bed. Yer head’ll 
be tired. Yuh must ’ve overworked it gettin’ up a 
game like that. Get asleep quick er yuh’ll have brain- 
fever.’’ 

Donnelly licked his lips in a way he had when he was 
puzzled. 

Pim turned into the hallway. ‘‘I’ll remember yuh, 
Tom,’’ he called back over his shoulder, and went 
laughing down the passage. He had known the Slo- 
gans, father and son, since the days before Cherry Hill 
was an Irish quarter. 


Donnelly. 


‘“*Ah-hah?”’ he said. 


A half hour later, he came back to the truck-house 
with Policeman Slogan, and they went upstairs together 
to make a report in embellished detail to Captain 
Meaghan, who smiled through it all like the big child 
he was. ‘‘Yuh want to look out, Pim,”’ he said at last. 
‘‘He may raise a squeal.”’ 

‘‘Not while he has that plug in his jaw, Cap’n,’’ Pim 
said. 

**Plug!’’ Meaghan cried. 
him?” 

‘‘Sure,’’ Pim said. ‘‘I couldn’t get his teeth open.”’ 

‘*An’ what’s more,’’ the policeman said, with a grin, 
‘“‘when it comes to talkin’ about this bus’ness, ‘he allus 
will have itin. Isaw him. He’s scared dumb. Mark 
my words, Cap’n, he’ll never raise no squeal.’’ 

And so far as the authorities know, he never did. 
As for Donnelly—as Pim says: ‘‘They say St. Patrick 


‘*Did yuh leave the gag in 
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He put his eye to the peephole 


drove all the snakes out of Ireland, but there’s a good 
few o’ the Irish breed in the Fire Department, an’ when 
I step near the tail of one I get off an’ away without 
any debatin’. ‘There’ll be another of his kind happen 
along some day an’ puta sting in him. Don’t doubt it.” 
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after. The time to protect 
your family against the con- 
sequences of your death is 


before you get sick. 
Send for «* The How and 
the Why.’’ We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart 


In the Mav Household Number we published in this Department the three best letters 


“From a Daughter to Her Father.” 


In this issue we give the prize-winning contribu- 


tions **From a Mother to Her Son,” which were crowded out of the June Household 


Number, last week. 


In the July Household Number we will print the three best let- 


ters “From a Girl to Her Fiancé,” awarding cash prizes of $25, $15 and $10 as an- 
nounced in our issue of January 31st, to which all prospective competitors would do well 


to refer, as space will not allow of a fuller explanation here. 


Letters must not exceed 500 


words in length (written on one side of the paper only), and must be received at this office 


not later than June roth in order to receive consideration. 


The demand ts for a real letter, 


the real expression of a woman's feeling. They should be signed with a motto, and not with 


a name. 
add) 





When the winning letters are published the writers may send us their names and 
with the chosen mottoes, for identification, in order that we may forward the 
All letters will be held in confidence and destroyed after the contest ts closed. They 


should be addressed: ‘‘Confidential,” Collier's Weekly, 416 W. Thirteenth St., New York 


IV.- Letters from a 


‘67 F I WERE ASKED,” wrote De Tocque- 
| ville in his great work upon the Repub- 
lic of the United States of America—‘‘if 
| I were asked to what the singular pros- 

perity and growing strength of that people 

ought mainly to be attributed, I should reply 
| —to the superiority of their women.’’ The 
| women from whom De Tocqueville judged 
| our people more than seventy years ago 
were grandmothers of the writers of the 

Dead Letters now before us. But the line of 

large capability—of womanly elevation and 
| strength—is in no ways weakening, if these 
| letters are A test. And what better test 
| than these simple, modest utterances from 

women in town and country of every one of 
our United States? 

The concern and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can mother shine through hundreds of these 
pages. ‘‘My boy,” writes one mother anx- 
iously in a postscript—‘tmy boy is going 
away to school—tears are in my eyes at the 
thought—and this letter is what I should like 
to write him.” ‘That you may be taught 
the worth of character,’’ beseeches another 
mother, caressing her son with endearments. 
‘How necessary,’”’ writes still another in 
golden sentences, ‘it 1s to live soberly, 
truthfully, honestly and uprightly.”” The 

| results of such training—in which the whole 
moral strength and spiritual elevation of 
such mothers are centred—are our American 

| men—the best men, as every American wo- 
man knows, upon all God’s footstool. 

Before we come to the three winners of 
prizes for this month of May, let us stop a 
moment and consider those which did not 


| checks. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| win a prize, but which may have represented 


as full a heart as the letters printed below. 
Many, very many, just missed the prize. No 
one of the letters we recall was not in part 
worthy of publication—worth presenting to 
the eyes of the world. Many are reminiscen- 
tial. **To-night I am dreaming, dear,” writes 
one mother, “of baby lips, chubby arms and 
golden curls; of short trousers, pockets full 
of sundries, and no curls; of long trousers, a 
humorous necessity for a razor, and a con- 


| scious sweetheart look; of a love-of-a-boy in 


high-school cadet uniform; of football re- 


| galia and desperate victories in Latin coun- 


tries.’’ “I dreams ’bout my boy evy nite,” 
writes another mother, ‘tan’ den he comes 
an’ sez, ‘Mammy, tek me up an’ rock me to 
sleep (same lak you uster), ’case I’se so tired. 
Marse Tom an’ me bin trompin’ all day in 


| dem ole rawhide boots ob de soldiers, an’ my 


foots is bout ter drap off.”” ‘‘Ah, my dear 
big boy,’’ exclaims another in opening her 
letter, ‘‘could you but understand a mother’s 
love and pride when she feels her boy’s arms 
clasped tightly around her, and his warm 
manly kisses upon her cheeks, and his tender 
devotion, and she knows she is still his confi- 
dante and sympathetic friend.” 

But we have also had letters to little men 
who are dead—mothers’ letters to babies long 
ago laid away to rest—exceedingly beautiful 
and sweet communings with the lost child. 
And letters also to sons who had lived only 
in dreams—dream-children who never had 
another birth than that from the soul of love. 
Mayhap, the boy’s mother was a spinster, 
and she speaks to him in one letter in this 
broad and humane tone: 

‘‘Now, my dear boy, whoever you are, where- 
ever you are, the spirit of loving mother-heart 
goes out to you from one who knows your 
virtues and your faults. I love you, son—not 
with the selfish love of the motherhood that 





| exclaims in her letter to her son. 
| coachman drive around to Sary Hopper’s to- 


that wash! 


singles out one human being for devotion, 
excluding all others, simply because she 
brought him into the world—but with a love 
that reaches to all, of whatever class or race. 


| You bring me friendship unconsciously, and 


are better and happier for the mother-love 
that reaches out to you from every true 
woman-heart.”’ 

The merriest of all this month’s Dead Let- 
ters was from ‘‘plain Jane Hobbs, who took 
in washings and did anything and everything 
to earn an honest livin’.”’ 

“T never will get used to it, gi 

“T had 


she 
the 


day, and there that poor little white-faced 


| woman was tryin’ to do a great big wash 


with them twins a-hangin’ onto her skirts! 
I slid out of that koopay and ordered the 
coachman off for three hours, then I into an 
old skirt of Sary’s and a shirt of Tom’s for a 
| waist and if I didn’t make the fire fly outen 
When John drove back I carried 


her and the twins home with me, and I’ve 
entertained her this hull blessed afternoon 
just a-tellin’ of how wonderful smart you 
are. 
until I'd wrote to you. 


I got so worked up I just couldn’t rest 
Gracious, Jim! It 





Mother to Her Son 


seems only yesterday you was that brown- 
legged boy a-racin’ down the road at night- 
time so’s to get some of the clean suds I had 
left over from my last wash to slosh off your 
feet a little in. And here you are looked up 
to by all the great men and you go out to 
dinners and what not. Why, Jim, you're 
grand! 

“P.S.—But say, Jim, dear, somehow those 
suds had an awful homelike feed.” 


First Prize 
H! LITTLE BOY BLUE, Little Boy 


Blue, the years are rolling back, and I | 


can see you, my little boy, just as you 
were then—your golden curls and big blue 
eyes—can hear you say, ‘Pitty Mamma, / is 
you’ ’Itty Boy Boo.’’ Ah, boy, could you 
see the tears streaming from your ‘Pitty 
Mamma’s”’ eyes—pretty no longer now, gray 
in place of golden curls, and lines and hol- 
lows where dimples once were—you would 
come and put your head in your poor old 
mammy’s lap, just as you used todo when you 
were a wee mite of a boy, and cry with her. 
How long to-night? Szx years—oh, doy! 
spoy!! And the lamp still burns in the western 
window for you. Each night your mammy’s 
tottering old feet climb the stairs, and each 
night her trembling old fingers light the tiny 
lamp that is sending its little light out to you. 
Yourmammy’soldeyesare getting dim now. 
There seems to be a mist or something—tears, 
maybe—always before them. Yes, yes, Little 
Boy Blue, blow—what am I saying? I seem 
to get all mixed. You are not Little Boy Blue, 
but my big, my sturdy son, and you are com- 
ing back in three years to take care of your 
‘‘Mammy.” Three vears? Yes, I’m sure you 
said three years. And now it’s six—six and 
you do not come. The postman—yes, the 
postman—he will take this letter to you. He 
is a good man, and comes every day, and is 
so bright and cheerful when he says to me, 
“Nothing to-day, ma’am; but there’s TO-MoR- 
ROW, you know.’’ And then, I don’t know 
why it is, he looks at me and says, so queer, 
“God bless you, ma’am. / had a mother—”’ 


And then he turns away his head quick—he’s | 


ueer—queer. 
Now, Little Boy Blue, come say your 
prayers—what am I saying? Youare a big 


man now, and maybe don’t want to say your | 


prayers. How should I know? You never 
come and kneel down by me now, and never 
say, ‘‘Good-night, mammy dear.” I wonder 
why you don’t? But you will—you w//, eh, 
boy?—your ‘‘Pitty Mamma’’—yes, the light— 
the light—it’s—going out. Now it’s shining 
again—brighter—and you—are—coming—my 
Little Boy Blue—coming—coming—coming. 


Second Prize 


ADDIE—Do ycu remember your father, 
ie brave, handsome and good? And do you 


remember one day when he fell asleep, | 


and they carried him across the hill and laid 
him to rest in the sunshine? Then you and I 
—such a small laddie you were—took up the 
journey of life, side by side, hand in hand— 
just we two. I can yet see the pity in your 
little baby face as you softly touched moth- 
er’s black dress and said, ‘‘Little Mammy, I 
will take care of you now and have you for 
my sweetheart just as father did.” 

And so, hand in hand we went—‘'sweet- 
hearts” always. Soon you reached my shoul- 
der, because I was such a small bit of a 
‘“mammy.’’ Then your curly head towered 
above me, and with a pang at my heart I 
realized that my boy was almosta man. And 
with gladness I saw how like the dear father 
you had grown, so like him in your loving 
care for ‘‘Sweetheart.”’ 

In my happy selfishness, 1 never remem- 
bered that some day you might have another 
sweetheart—one that you would love and 
cherish as fondly as you had cared for me all 
these years. Last night, dear lad, when you 
told me of her, it came upon me so suddenly 
that I could only think one thing—that I was 
losing my baby, my little child, and 1 wanted 
him back again to lie upon my heart and ease 
its longing. I wanted my little barefooted 
boy whose only sweetheart was ‘‘mother.”’ 

Son, I know now how my silence hurt you. 


The little mammy who had shared all your | 


life for twenty-five years to stand so unre- 
sponsive to your new joy, without one wordi 
And, son, I want you to come back. I want 
you to kneel in your old place by mother’s 
chair and tell me all about Aer—the girl you 
love. I want to give a blessing on your 
sunny head and make my boy forget the one 
time in all his life when mother was not ready 
with a loving smile for his joy. 


Dear laddie, can you not forget that your | ventors. O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D. C. 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 


Macy’s 


B’WAY At 34th St. 


Send for our latest booklet—**Golden 
Opportunities for [loney = Savers’— 
ninety-six pages of illustrations, descrip- 
tions and quotations of seasonable mer- 
chandise at matchless Macy prices, 
mailed free. It gives you an insight into 
the wonderful economies of the largest 
retail store in the whole world. 


Depositors’ Account Department 
Allows 4 Per Cent. Interest 


The Depositors’ Account Department is a feature 
inaugurated on the opening of our new store to facilitate 
purchases made by customers who do not care to have 
goods sent C. O. D. By placing money to your credit 
with this Department your purchases can be referred to 
it for payment. Interest will be allowed on balance at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum, to be computed 
every three months, with the distinct understanding 
| that the account is only for the payment of purchases 
in the house, and not for general banking purposes. 

Further information will be willingly furnished you on 
application. 


| R. H. MACY & CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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A Savin Ice Pad 


(Trademark) 


in your refrigerator will cut the ice bill 15 to 33% 
lower the temperature 
keep provisions better 
Is it worth your while to investigate the Pad? 
You can see it at any first-class hardware, house- 
furnishing or department store. Ora postal to us 
brings our little book “3” with full particulars. 


SAVIN ICE PAD CO. 
S 1023 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. g 


















THE PURCHASE OFA 


KNABE 
PIANO 


IS A STEP FORWARD IN 
MUSICAL EDUCATION 








Tue Kwase is a known 
| quantity, recognized the 
world over by those 
musicians who are them- 
selves recognized as 
masters of harmony. In 
following such a lead there 
need be no_ hesitation. 





WM. KNABE & CO. 


Baltimore New York Washington 
Send for the new KNABE booklet 














PRICES REDUCED ‘$2 
| oe es, $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet . $2.25 each 
| $5.00Quaker “© “ | ~3,50 each 


“ 






$10. + 6,10 each 
|| $1.00 Face and Head Steam. Attch. 65c 

Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book Free 
= with_all “‘Quakers.’”’ Write for 
our New Catalogue, special 60- 
Day offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
prices to agents, salesmen, man- 
agers. Wonderful sellers. Hus- 
tlers getting rich. Plenty territory 


World M’f’g Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


THINNESS 


iN Won * 


is a distressing and humiliating condition from which 
any woman so afflicted can now obtain relief. By Dr. 
Rivard’s system the weight can be easily, quickly and 
safely increased from 15 to 25 pounds. Any woman 
who is interested and desires to learn more about 
this perfect system should write at once for our 
treatise on the Cause and Cure of Thinness. The 
book is sent sealed, free of charge. Address, 








The G. S. Rivard Co., Ltd., 300 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical M Invaluable to In- 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Electric and Gasoline 


Vehicles for Touring, Pleasure 
Driving, Private Carriage Service 
and all kinds of business uses. 








Columbia Electric Tonneau 


By substituting a rumble seat or a hamper in place 
of the removable rear body, or by leaving the rear 
platform vacant for heavy luggage, the style of the 
vehicle may be changed to meet a variety of special 
requirements. 








Our New Catalogue will be 
tlad on r q #t 





In print and illustration this catalogue 
is the most artistic book of its kind 
ever issued. The pictures and descrip- 
tion cover the full line of Columbia 
automobiles, including electric Run- 
abouts, Victorias, Phaetons, Surreys, 
Tonneaus, Cabriolets, Coupes, Brough- 
ams, Hansoms, Busses, Special Ser- 
vice and Delivery Wagons, Trucks, 
and the new 24-H. P. Columbia Gaso- 
line Touring Car. 


(BOrders for Broughams and Coupes 
Jor September detivery should be placed 
immediately. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK SALESROOM: 131-136-138 W. 39th Street 


Opposite Metropolitan Opera House. 


BOSTON: 74-76-78 Stanhope Street 





| old sweetheart found it very hard to give up 
her place to another?—and only remember 
that she is glad, g/ad that you are so happy, 
and will still keep a part of your love for her. 

You have been my comfort and joy all your 
life, son, and it makes my old heart swell 
with pride when I see in you just such a 
noble, brave man as your dear father. And 
when you start out upon your new life with 
your zew sweetheart’s hand in yours, you 
will not forget the teachings of the little 
gray-haired mammy, whose heart will follow 
you with prayers. 


Third Prize 


train bear you from me the other day, 1 
seemed to have a foretaste of the heart- 
break that comes to us when those we love 
go on “the long journey”’ that has no coming 
back. You have only gone away to school. 
Dear Mother’s Boy, we miss you. The 
very clock ticks your name, and when the 
cuckoo flies out to tell the hours, he seems to 
| say, ‘‘Come home, come home.”’ Your pet 
| dog, Danny, has a ‘‘Where-is-he?”’ look in his 
eyes that makes my own fill with tears. 

“But there, there—I shall be getting you 
homesick if I write like this. Still, this is our 
| first long parting, and I can not feel as cheer- 
ful and happy as I should. Only such a little 
while ago and you were a ruse-and-white, 
dimpled baby, so beautiful and innocent. 
You are innocent still, dear boy, and oh how 


M ‘train beat BOY—When I watched the 

















\ CHICAGO: 1421 Michigan Avenue 
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“A UTTLE miGnER 
IN PRICE, PERRAPS, 
'9 THAN WORTMLESS 


SUNBURN, *4,11 siictions 
Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


¥ 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
MENNEN '. Newark, N.J. 


A KNIFE Axo woo an toot 





























Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 
Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel and 
every knife warranted. Handle is an indestructible 
transparent composition more beautiful than pearl. 
Beneath handles are placed name, address, photos, 
society emblems, etc. 
SENA No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 Agents 
rey Ne 120, 3 blades, 1.60 Wanted 
No. 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 
Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue. 
If interested in agency work send for agent’s terms. 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 40 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail, 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J, L, STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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Book free, telling 
how_to invest in 
the Ginseng In- 
dustry and double 
your money. F, B. MILLS, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 
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your mother hopes that the great evils, the | 


great sins, will never soil your boyish purity 


of soul. Perfect, you can not be ; sinless, | 


you can not be; yet, darling boy, listen: 
Grow strong and tough in your muscles. 
Let your head become sound and hard— 


what ‘the world calls level-headed. But do | 


not let your heart grow cold and bereft of all 
good impulses. And one thing always keep 
tender—your conscience. Then shall you have 
no pleasure in wrong-doing—vice will dis- 
gust, and not allure. Oh, my boy, my boy, 
would that I had the tongue and the pen of 
angels to tell and write you all the joy and 
comfort there is in a clear conscience. Pray, 
my boy, never get above or beyond prayer. 
He who loves all his creatures will hear you 
and keep you. 

Be good, Mother's Boy, so that when you 
come back to me, I shall not care how manly 
you may have grown, if I can still see in your 
dear, dear eyes that clear, clean look—so 
beautiful—that only pure boys have, and 
when your fresh young lips press your moth- 
er’s, she will know, by their clean touch, that 
her boy is still a boy to be proud of, glad of 
—wholesome, pure, full of promises of com- 
fort and joy to all those who love him. Not 
always can you be happy, but trom remorse 
and a blackened conscience may God for- 
ever keep you! I thank God for you, my 
precious boy. You will always be precious to 
me while life lasts. No matter how fate may 
use you—God grant that it use you well— 
you will always be, to me, just mother’s boy. 








The Ah Goo People : 


The Ah Goo People don’t touch the ground, 
These singular folks are carried around 


| And a single phrase is the only sound 


They ever give utterance to. 


The Slaves all hurry whenever they hear 

A Kingly Ah Gooer drawing ncar— 

And it’s partly love—and it’s partly fear— 
That they'll burst their skins clear through. 


For whenever an Ah Goo Person thinks 
It’s time for food and it’s time for drinks, 
He gives a yell and he turns to pinks 

And several kinds of a blue. 


By Eugenia O. Emerson 


The Ah Goos live in every town; 
They're red, and yellow, and black, and brown, 


And white, and their password, with a frown, | 


Is the single phrase, Ah Goo. | 


I was an Ah Goo once they say 

But I grew so tall that I couldn’t stay, 

And so I was forced to come away— 
And so—and so were you. 


The Ah Goo People all live rent free 

In the Happy Land of the Jamboree 

In a single room called a Nurseree— 
And every word is true! 


The American Ruler of Mindanao 
By Charles N. Crewdson | 


shing, who has just about concluded 

his campaign against the Moros by 
destroying the stronghold of Bacolod—thus 
practically ending the Philippine war—I said 
to myself: ‘‘What! this man a soldier?” 

His eyes were blue, his voice soft; although 
he was military in appearance there was 
about him a mildness that I did not think be- 
longed to an officer of the army. I could not 
understand that it sometimes became the 
chief duty of a soldier to prevent fighting. 
Captain Pershing is the personification of 


W shin I first met Captain John J. Per- 


gentleness. He is fearless under fire, yet he 
was never angry in his life. In his recent ex- 
peditions against the Moros he has fought in 
the same spirit in which a parent chastises a 


| child. 


Perhaps his experiences and training have 


CURED. Arracks yever RETURN. Health restored. | had something to do with character and es- 
ASTHMA book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. | pecially fitted him to copduct the campaign 





against the half-savages of Mindanao. Born 
a Southerner, he entered West Point in 1882, 
at the age of 21, where he remained four 
years. Then he was made Second Lieutenant | 
of the Sixth Cavalry and posted under Gen- | 
eral Miles at Fort Bayard, New Mexico. Here 
he was in the struggle against that wily 
chieftain, Geronimo. During the subsequent 
Indian troubles he made a record march of 
140 miles in 46 hours with pack-trains—going 
toward the enemy. General Miles called upon 
him for the Sioux war in 1890-91, and Per- 
shing took part in the battle of Wounded Knee. 
After this conflict he passed seven years in 
peaceful military pursuits, being first made 
military instructor in the University of Ne- | 
braska. This position he held for four years. 
In 1896 he was promoted to the First Lieu- 
tenancy of the Tenth Cavalry and assigned 
to duty at Fort Assinniboine in Montana. He 
was soon transported, however, to army head- | 
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Premium 


HamSana 
Bacon 


“Each piece is branded on® 
the rind ‘Swift’s Premium.’ 
They lead all smoked meats 
in quality, flavor, and appe- 
tizing appearance. U.S. 
| @ Government Inspected and 
| wrapped in white parchm’t 

paper tied with blue ribbon. 

Swift's Silver Leaf Lard—America’s 


Standard. Attractively tinned in 3, 5, 
and 10-pound air-tight pails. 


Swift © Company, Chicago 
Kansas City Omaha St. Louis 
St.Joseph St, Paul Ft. Worth 
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‘Long Distance” 


Automobile Co’s. 


TOURING CARS 
BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 
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TYPE C. TONNEAL 


Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 


Built for service, long runs and hill 
climbing. Simply operated, free from 
vibration. Each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to get out of 
order. 


TYPE A, RUNABOUT - - - $1250.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 
Automobilists. Sent free on request 








U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


110-114 West 41st Street, New York 


\ Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City j 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Marconi Wireless 


(ILLUSTRATED) 

Being a complete review of the Wireless Telegraph 
System as established up to date. Contains 32 Half- 
Tone Engravings from Photographs. 56 Pages. 

Mailed Free on Application 
Address Department No. 51 
Munroe & Munroe 


BROAD EXCHANGE BLDG, New York, N. Y. 
CANADA LIFE BLDG., Montreal, Canada 
GAFF BUILDING, Chicago, Il!inois 


Send for sample copy of the 


WEEKLY MARCONIGRAM 


Same address as above 






























Two FISH 
60 for fish one fonts O00 - ny borin, 






ies, 1» Dred ¢ 6 packages. 
Pardon Fish Hook Co. Dept. 8.Owensboro, Ky 








MARVELOUS EYE CURES 
Thousands of wonderful cures have been 
effected by the ONEAL DISSOLVENT 
METHOD. Without using the 
knife, at patient’s own home, by 
harmless Medication, it removes all 
diseased conditions and restores the eye 
to its normal functions, strengthening 
1¢ sight and improving it in every way. 
Cataracts, granulated lids, scums, 
optic nerve diseases—all Causes of 
Blindness—succumb to the treatment 
of Dr. Oren Oneal, Chicago’s gifted 
Oculist. He has never injured an 
eye. Cross-Eyes Straightened—a 
new method—no knife or pain. . 

Illustrated book on Eye Diseases, testimonials, and Dr. Oreal’s 
advice—free. Address 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Snite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 























The Cudell 


12 H.P. 


2 Cylinder Touring Car, Royal 
- Standard Body or King of Bel- 
gium Body; four speeds and reverse, direct 
drive; starts from the seat. 

18 H. P. 4 Cylinder Touring Car, Royal 
a Standard or King of Belgium 
Body; four speeds and reverse, direct drive. 
25 H. P. 4 Cylinder double chain drive. 
Mercedes water cooler; four for- 
ward speeds and reverse, direct drive. 

Bevel Gear or Chain Drive Used as Ordered 

Delivery in10 days. FreeTuition. One Year’s Guarantee 


J.C. BRANDES, U. S. Agent 


28 W. 33d Street, New York 
Reliable Agents Wanted Telephone, 2754 Madison. 




























THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
Esterbrook 
on a pen isf an absolute 
guarantee of |f/ ¢ |fits excellence 
Ahn rR (nc onilanrmanretipeaaEES 
Jefferson} No. 1743 
is a large,jf}¥|[blunt pen; 
not a stub. RY fry i. 
Over 150PA varieties of 
other styles to suit 
every purpose. All 
stationers have them, 


Accept no ¥ substitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Werks, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. % 


— 


30 Years Selling Direct 


We are the largest manufacturers 
of vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 
We have no agents 

but ship any- 
where for exam- 
‘ination, guaran- 
| teeing ’ safe de- 
livery. You are 
out nothing if 
not satisfied. We 
make 
195 
styles 
of ve- 
hicles 
and 65 
styles 
of har- 
ness. 
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No. 415—Spider. Price, $137 


As good as sells for $50 more. 
Large Catalogue Free—Send for it 
Visitors are al- P 
ways welcome 
at our factory. 













No. 555—Covert Wagon with %-in. Kelly “Rubber 
Tires. Price, $88. As good as sells for $50 more. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & os MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND 











S Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 
03 Models Pe" $9 to $15 
1901 & ’°02 Models, best makes, $7 to $12 


500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 
das new $3 to $8. 


All makes and models 
ship on approval 
Ive 


seit Clearin Sale We 


and 











BARN A BICYCLE sees ‘fo or us. 

Write at on our wonderful 

" spostal offe "Tires, sundries, sport- 
ing goods, al! kir 1 ‘regular price. 





MEAD CYCLE CO. cuiekao* tut. 














Before wearing rubber hee 


Dickens said that “Use and necessity are the best 
teachers.” The necessity for and the use of O'Sullivan 


Rubber Heels are wonde erful wisdom workers. 35 cents, 
and small sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 





O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


INVENTIONS 


PATENTED AND SOLD. "SHGRADE WORK 
PATENT DEVELOP 











MENT 
CO. OF AMERICA, 180 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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| quarters at Washington, where he remained 
until June, 1897, at which time he was made 
instructor of tactics at West Point. He left 
his chair for the Spanish war in May of the 
subsequent year, taking one of the most ac- 
tive parts in the Santiago campaign. Being 
made Major and Assistant Adjutant-General 
of Volunteers, he was sent at his own re- 
quest, in September, 1899, to the Philippines, 
where he has since remained. 


| Soldier and Lawyer 


Captain Pershing has not confined his du- 
ties wholly to military affairs. During his 
four years’ stay in the University of Nebraska 
he studied law, and was admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He is also an accomplished linguist, 
having mastered, aside from the classics and 
modern English tongues, the dialects of sev- 
eral tribes of American Indians. The first 
thing he did upon entering the Philippines 
was to study the languages of the natives. 
Thus on account of his varied accomplish- 
ments, both military and civil, he is especially 
fitted to bring the Moros into peaceful rela- 
tionship with the United States. He has em- 
ployed, not force, but diplomacy. When, after 
the battle of Bayan in May, 1902, Captain 
Pershing was placed in charge of Mindanao 
by General Davis, he felt that it was neces- 
sary to establish a mutual confidence with 
the Moros and not to try and interfere imme- 
diately with their customs. The Spaniards 
had tried to baptize them into submission, 
but they preferred the Book of Mohammed 
to the Christian Bible. Pershing has learned 
to read the Koran even better than their na- 
tive priests, and on their holy days speaks to 
assemblies of Moros in their own language. 
He tells them that he desires only peace and 
that the United States wants to protect 
rather than make war against them. The 
Moros now believe that Captain Pershing is 
a prophet sent to them by Mohammed. 

The established institutions of the Moros 
have not been molested. Their slavery is a 
harmless vassalage; and it was impossible at 
one blowto make them discontinue polygamy, 
which the Koran sanctions. Captain Per- 
shing has sought to induce the Moros by per- 
suasion to recognize his authority and to 
make each sultan and datto responsible to 
him for the misdemeanors of his subjects. 
| At first he would give to the friendly a United 
States flag and a pass through the lines, and 
soon there was a great demand for the Stars 
and Stripes. The confidence of a few dattos 
gained, he would use them to make other 
Moros friendly. This peaceful conquest con- 
tinued until only two prominent tribes—the 
Maciu and the Bacolod—remained obstinate. 





He has Three Adopted Sons 


As soon as the Moro chiefs began to look 
upon Captain Pershing as a prophet, they 
wished for some personal attachment to him. 
| An extract from a letter to his mother will 
show how the people feel toward him: ‘‘The 
Sultan of Bayan asked me the other day to 
be a father—adopted father—to his wife. I 
said I would, so she is coming over to Bayan 
to live. She is an Oato woman, and her fa- 
ther, Datto Amai-Bungcurung, is very rich— 
for a Moro. I have already three adopted 
One is the Raja-Muda 
of attic this means that he is heir to the sul- 
tanate. Another is Tompogao—a bright, 
clean little fellow who has the airs of a Prince 
of Wales. He wiil be sultan some day or a 
great datto. The third is Balading, a fighter. 
He was right with me during the Maciu diffi- 
culty. He wore nothing but ‘trunks’ and his 
kris. 1 have many very strong personal 
friends among the Moros. Some of them will 
do anything for me. If I should say: Go and 
kill this man or that, the next day they would 
appear in camp with his head.” 

The present commander in Mindanao has 
inherited all of his troubles. The people of 
that island are not a unified nation; instead 
they are divided into bands ruled by feudal 
lords—sultans or dattos. All of these tribes 
are not at peace with one another; yet some 
of them are banded to assist one another in 
war, or are pledged to revenge an injury 
done to any of them. On account of this, 
Captain Pershing months . ago anticipated 
trouble in the very places where he has had 
it—first with the Macius and second with the 
Bacolods, both of whom were in a compact 
with the Bayans. Yet he sought to avoid 
these two difficulties. He repeatedly solicited 
conferences with the Sultans of Maciu and 
Bacolod, and he did not give orders to fire 
upon the Bacolods until they had attacked 
him and wounded two of his men. 





Almost a Bloodless Campaign 


The campaign in Mindanao under Captain 
Pershing has been almost bloodless. The 
Americans have not had a single man killed 
in battle, and only thirteen wounded; they 

1ave killed only two hundred Moros. Since 
Bayan, in fact, there have been just two 
main engagements—those of Maciu and Ba- 
colod. In the former, which took place in 
September last, the Americans, although they 
destroyed forty forts, killed during the entire 
campaign only one hundred Moros and lost 
just two men wounded; in the latter, of re- 
cent date, they again killed a hundred of the 
enemy, but had eleven men wounded. The 
skirmishes at Goanan, Bayubao and Senir 
preceded, and belong to the main attack 
upon Maciu; and the Calui fight was merely 
against those who tried to cover the fleeing 
Bacolods. Instead of ravaging the country 
witha destroying army, Captain Pershing has 

| remained most of the time quietly at Camp 
Vicars—except when he has gone occasion- 
ally to arrest some native thief who had 
stolen a gun or a horse. He has received 
Moro sultans and dattos, making friends with 
them and inducing them to bring about peace 
with others, or else he has made return visits 
to the Mindanao potentates. 

The Moros hold their ‘white prophet”’ in 


don’s ‘Topeka Capital,’’ Dr. 


high esteem. Several sultans met recently 
at Bayan—which only a year ago was sub- 


dued by force of arms—and, notwithstanding | 


the rankling which must remain within the 
breasts of the vanquished, over the holy Ko- 
ran they performed a sacred ceremony, dub- 
bing Captain Pershing a datto. He is the 
only American who has been thus conse- 
crated. The Moros lifted the American even 
higher than themselves. Now he holds each 
morning a council which is like unto a recep- 
tion. The young women of Mindanao scat- 
ter flowers for him to tread upon. The 
‘“‘prophet,’”’ in turn, settles disputes be- 
tween the natives, or performs the priestly 
function of his new office. 

But Captain Pershing has had difficulties 
to contend against in Mindanao. The island 
itself is about the size of the State of Mis- 
souri, and very little of it has ever been ex- 
plored by white men. No part of the land of 
the Moros being more than ten degrees north 
of the equator, the climate is hot and un- 
healthy; there is continual danger of cholera. 
Ladrones, or native guerillas, infest the coun- 
try. Although the population is large—the 
Macius alone numbering twenty thousand 
and their fortifications being within eighteen 
miles of Camp Vicars—the American forces 
consist of only two troops of cavalry, one 
battery of artillery, and four companies of 
infantry. The Spanish had been oppressors, 
and had opposed their civil and religious 
institutions. The Moros are superstitious 
Mohammedans. In battle they heed the 
exhortations of the ponditti, or priests, 
who, quoting the Koran, cry out: ‘The 
faithful who die killing the unbelievers shall 
go straight to paradise.”’ 


A Desperate Fighter 


The morning after the battle of Maciu, one 
single Moro, the Sultan of Cabugutan, re- 
mained hidden in the undergrowth that he 
might fulfil his vow to die fighting the un- 
faithful. One of Captain Pershing’s com- 
mand, speaking of this, writes: ‘‘About nine 
o’clock the Moro came out of the grass, and 
striking with his kris a private named Mac- 
beth, literally peeled the muscles off his left 
arm,thrown up to ward off the blow. Macbeth, 
who before being cut had shot the Moro, 
fell and was chopped in the thigh. Then the 
lone Moro charged our whole line, consisting 
of two companies. 
we had to shoot him. Bullets went through 
his heart, brain, and throat, but he kept on 
fighting until] knocked down with a rifle. 
This was the most daring act I ever saw.”’ 

While the Moros have very few arms ex- 
cept their long knives, the bolo and kris, 
their fortifications are very secure. It re- 
quired continuous shelling to drive them 
from the Maciu forts, and at Bacolod the 
Americans had to cross on bamboo bridges 
a trench thirty feet deep. Captain Pershing 
in a letter home describes the Maciu fortifi- 
cations: ‘‘The fort at Cotta was about 200 
feet square; its walls, which were covered 
with a thick growth of bamboo, were 8 to 10 
feet thick and 20 feet high. Those, sur- 
rounded by two lines of trenches, made, as 
you can see, a very strong place of defence. 

“But during the main attack,”’ he added, 
‘‘T had to restrain our men all day long from 
going over the walls or attempting it. While 
this would have been more sensational, nev- 
ertheless, there would have been many killed; 
and I accomplished the same results with the 
loss of only two men wounded, both of whom 
are rapidly recovering. I tell you that noth- 
ing can stand against our men, who, if or- 
dered or ofttimes if permitted, would go 
through hell.” 
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Colorado’s Health Farm 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association 
i¥ of Colorado has decided to establish a 
Health Farm. Colorado’s burden in the 
care of the consumptives that come there 
yearly is not one of choice, though she 
gladly opens her doors to all who seek health. 
It is the problem of providing suitable quar- 
ters for the hosts of invalids or semi-invalids 
that come there daily that agitates her, and 
it is for this reason the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has determined to try to 
solve the problem of providing suitable quar- 
ters and work for the hosts of sick that visit 
her. Time and again this State has helped. 
comforted and buried young men and women 
who have come there too late to derive bene- 
fit. In the interests of justice all communi- 
ties should help to bear the burden, and for 
this reason the Health Farm is established. 
This farm is designed to furnish the required 
outdoor life and occupation that are impera- 
tive, if the consumptive is to be restored to 
health. Sixty acres of ground have been 
bought and more will be purchased, ten 
thousand dollars have already been realized, 
and Colorado is rightfully obtaining the aid 
of the States that contribute to her burden. 
It takes independence, bread, butter and 
shelter as well as climate to restore health. 
Frequently persons come to Colorado with 
little or no money, others are too weak to 
work. Some fail to get the hoped-for benefit 
because of overwork at unsuitable occupa- 
tions, and return before a cure is effected. 
Some become objects of charity. It is to 
help solve all these questions which con- 
front Colorado that New York City has 
contributed over one thousand dollars, and 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Louisville and other cities help in propor- 
tion. The plan of the Health Farm is a sim- 
ple one, and humanity should be willing and 
ready to help bear this burden which cir- 
cumstances thrust upon the State. 

The carrying out of this proposed philan- 
thropy was one of the cherished desires of 
the late D. L. Moody, and while visiting the 
State he studied the question thoroughly. 
Later, through reading an editorial in Shel- 
Edward P. 


He was dangerous and | 
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It Fits the Case 


Half the value of an accurate 
watch movement, like this one, 
might be lost in a poorly made, 
pretended gold case. That 
is why we make complete 
watches; honest cases, fitted 
to fine movements; both 
made in our mammoth fac- 
tory—largest in the world. 











“A ccurate-to-the- of” id 


web beder 
Dom? Watches 


bear copyrighted names, engraved on the 
works, and our gold cases have stamped 


on the inside: 
QDUEBER ce Ka 
Trade 


i> 
Marks @ 






B 


Send for free book, ‘‘The Care of a Watch,” 
it will give you important inf 
tell you waat to ask vone a ened 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCH WORKS, 
54 South St., Canton, 0, 






















































WE CLOTHE A MAN 
COMPLETE {22 


to foot with a stylish, 
perfect -fitting 
sack suit, made 
of rich fast color 
dark blue ALL 
WOOL SERGE 

cag aha a 










fashionable Der- 
by or Fedora hat, 
a fine fancy per- 
cale shirt with two collars and de- 
tachable cuffs, a beautiful silk 
handkerchief, a rich silk four-in- 
hand, teck or bow necktie anda 
pair ‘of fine silk overshot suspen- 
ders. SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT and 
give height, weight, chest, waist 
and crotch measure for suit, state 
size of shoes, hose, hat and shirt, 
style of hat and tie, and we will 
send the complete outfit exact- 
ly as described, C. O. D., by ex- 
press, subject to examination, 
j balance, $5.95, and express 
charges to be paid express agent if 
everything fits perfect, and is entirely sat- 
isfactory, otherwise we will instantly refund 
your our $6 -00, Order the outfit to-day, or write for 

CLOTH SAMPLES of men’sand boys’ 
i ag -made and made-to-order clothing and 
mackintoshes at prices ranging for Men’s All-Wool Suits at $4.35 up. 
Trousers $1.25 up, Boys’ Long Pants Suits $3.50 up, Child’s Two-Piece 
Suits $1.50 up, and Mackintoshes $1.50 up. Write for samples. 
JOHN M.SMYTH CO., 150-158 W. Madison St., Chicago 


P GLASS q 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET N. 
APPERT GLASS C0., 277 Broadway, N. Y. 
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R-I°-P-A‘N’S Tabules 
Doctors find 

A good prescription 
For mankind 


The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions. The 
family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
All druggists sell them. 
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Aeolicraft Model Yacht 


Sails on a tight wire; goes about automatically 
at each end; keeps in motion as long as the 
wind blows. 

The Latest Outdoor Sport 
Fascinating to old and young. Beautifully 
made. Single, $2.50; pair, for racing, 

, express prepaid. 
Send for descriptive booklet free. 


FRANKLIN MODEL SHOP 
127 W. 31st Street, New York City 
































OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 13,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been ap- 
pointed. Established 1893. Full particulars 
free concerning government positions, sal- 
aries paid, examinations—when and where 
held in every State, our methods, etc. Write 
to-day, 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STITUTE (Inc.),33-42 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE most artistic and durable color effects on 

shingles are produced with Shingletint, which is 
a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 
tint is conspicuous not only for its superiority but 
because it can be called for by its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer protection against inferior 
goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while 
to ignore the ‘just as good’’ argument and insist 
upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon request. 


Berry Brothers, tinites 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 





New York Balti: e Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 
Oct., 1902 


| ECZEMA | 


Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Acne 
or other Skin Troubles, promptly 
relieved and cured by 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 
ease germs. Used and endorsed 
by the medical profession every- 
where. Sold by leading druggists. 
If not at yours, send 25 cents fora 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no substi- 
tutes. Address 


¢) 59 H Prince Street 
7 New York 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE { treatment of Diseases. 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN'S 
GOLD, 






































Your Grandfather’s father, and 
other fine gentlemen of the old 
school drank 


«GOLD LACK” 


It is now as then the wine of 
connoisseurs and aristocrats the 
world over. 
Send for our booklet * C” of 
exclusive wines and liquors. 
Cc. H. ARNOLD & CO. 
27 So. William St., New York 














Indigestion 


is usually caused by a clogged condition of the bowels. 
Don’t relieve and weaken with irritant cathartics or 
purgatives. Remove the cause of the trouble and 
thus cure it with 


BERRY WINE 

a vegetable tonic laxative, which acts as gently as a 
zephyr, while toning and strengthening the affected 
parts. Only one small dose a day permanently cures 
any case of constipation. Nota patent medicine. A 
list of ingredients on every package with explanation 
of their action. Leading druggists sell it. Free 
sample bottle sent upon request made to 


VERNAL REMEDY CO. 
243 Seneca Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. Iam a regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say: “I never felt better in my life.” 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of obesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 
book on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d St., New York 


























| George, of Hanover, Germany, became in- 


terested, and, after investigating, donated 
property to the value of five thousand dol- 
lars. With the impetus of this gift a six- 
mile tract west of Denver was purchased, 


near railroad and street-car lines, so that | 


medical attendance can be easily secured, 
and it is the plan to build an administration 
building containing superintendent’s office, 
dining-hall, social-room with large fireplace, 
reading-room, baths and lavatories. 

The farm residents will use for sleeping 
purposes tent-cottages, which are deemed 
desirable and healthful for incipient lung 
troubles. These are a sort of canvas 
houses, such as are used by men of ex- 
perience in outdoor Rocky Mountain life. 
The expense of building one of these tent- 
cottages, including fireplace and everything 


fifty dollars. The Pittsburg Y. M. C. A. is 
entitled to the credit of sending money for 
the first one to be erected, and it is hoped 
that memorial cottages will be erected by 
persons who may desire to contribute to the 
only conditions under which restoration to 
health and usefulness is possible. 

The terms for admission to the Association 
Farm have not been decided, but a small 
sum will be charged for cottage, laundry, 
etc. All men must submit to a medical ex- 
amination, and efforts will be made to give 


tion will warrant it. Those that require rest 
will have care, and work will not be compul- 
sory. Outdoor employment will be given 
when desired by neighboring farmers. Here, 
as long as a man has a hope for cure, he has 
a chance for life, and all States that contrib- 
ute invalids feel that they are willing to 
stand their share of the burden, which falls 
upon a small part of the wide United States. 
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The Metropolis of Beauty 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


fine evenings. Look for it as soon as the 
sun sets, and watch it brighten like a 
thousand domes of crystal commingled by 
distance into one dazzling point, as the heav- 
ens around grow darker. 
It is a spectacle that will become more and 


|‘ IS VISIBLE in the west any of these 


ancients had a prescience which they did not 
fully comprehend when they named it for the 
goddess of love and beauty. The Venus of 
mythology is an abstraction, but the Venus 
of the solar system is a world, the most beau- 
tiful within our ken. 

How can one look at her, beyond the 
shadow of the earth, flinging back the waves 
of light as, snow-white, she breasts the ether, 
hastening in her shorter orbit to overtake 
our more slowly travelling planet and to 
race side by side with it for a little while, 
as together they circle about the sun, un- 
til once more we are left far astern—how 
can anybody behold and think of these things 
without a straining of the heart toward our 
unrecognized brothers on the planet Venus? 

Once in every 584 days she thus comes 
round and passes us, a kiss of light flung 
from diamonded fingers, and then a gay 
speeding away, swifter than Atalanta defy- 
ing and yet ever tempting her lovers, the 
perfume of her beauty floating back—and 
still how indifferent we remain! 

I call Venus the metropolis of beauty, re- 
membering well that there is no true beauty 
without life. There are eight worlds in the 
solar system, not counting the asteroids 
which seem mere fragments, and we have 
positive evidence of the existence of life on 
only one of the eight, our earth. 

There is, however, a strong consensus of 
opinion that Mars may have inhabitants, but 
Venus appears to me, in that regard, more 
promising still. If analogy have any weight, 
Venus must be the duplicate of the earth, 
only more beautiful than her sister planet. 
The two are of so nearly the same size, that, 
put side by side, the eye could hardly detect 
a difference between them. Venus is slightly 
the smaller and slightly the lighter. 

But she is nearer the sun and thus receives 
about twice as much light and heat as we 
get. Is that fact inimical to her habitability? 
I do not think so. Her atmosphere is abun- 
dant, and therein she possesses a great ad- 
vantage over Mars, where the air is evidently 
so thin that creatures such as we are could 
not live in it. 

Plainly, there are other influences besides 
mere nearness to or remoteness from the 
sun that govern the temperature of a planet. 
Mercury, for instance, is near enough to the 
solar furnace to receive at times tenfold as 
great a degree of heat as ever falls upon the 
earth, and, without mitigating circumstances, 
its surface should be incandescent. Never- 
theless, it is not incandescent. Much less, 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


The Four-Track News for June is just out and is the best 
number yet issued of that admirable magazine of travel 
and education. 5 cents a copy by news dealers.—Adv. 


Your business cares will vanish if you always call 
for Cook’s Imperial Exctra Dry, when you drink 
champagne.—Adv, 


The Milk of the Cow 
is richer in proteids, fats and salts than the human milk, 
hence it must be adapted to infant feeding. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the perfection of a cow’s 
milk for infants. Forty-five year’s experience has made it 
the leading infant food of the world.—Adv. 


If you want to know the time, “ask a policeman.” If 
you want to know where to go for the summer, ask a New 
York Central ticket agent or send a two cent stamp to 
Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of | 
America’s Summer Resorts.—Adv. | 
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employment to those whose physical condi- | 
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necessary for comfort, is one hundred and \ 





more glorious as the summer deepens. The | 


















In all the Endurance Contests of Oc- 
tober 1902, the 
had a 100 per cent record in every 
car in each contest was 


only automobile that 





che * Searchmont” 
$2500 


We put the Searchmont—every car that’s made— 


to the severest tests of 


every sort (hill-climbing, test 


of motor, adjustment, etc.,) but the greatest test of 
all is the endurance road-test. 
The Searchmont is also a luxurious car; but it is, 


first of all, reliable and strong. 


point. 


That is the main 


Send for catalogue which shows the Searchmont—inside and out. 


NEW YORK. . . John Wanamaker 
PHILADELPHIA John Wanamaker 
BOSTON + « « « H.B. Shattuck & Son 
PROVIDENCE . H. B. Shattuck & Son 
CHICAGO . Githens Bros, Co. 
NEWARK Automobile Co, of N. J. 
PITTSBURG A. P. Shumaker 


CLEVELAND 


Searchmont Automobile Co., 501 


DETROIT .. 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE . 
MILWAUKEE Jon « 
ST. LOUIS . . . . . Mississippi Auto 
CINCINNATI. . . « Special Motor Vehicle Co, 
ROCHESTER . . Rochester Automobile Co, 


W. H. Weber 
M 
















Cleveland Auto. & Supply Co. 


North American Building, Philadelphia 
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then, must we conclude that Venus, bathed 
with sunshine only twice as intense as ours, 
is too hot to be the abode of life. 

On the contrary, protected by her dense 
atmosphere, which wards off the solar rays 
in showers of light so dazzling that the eye 
is blinded and the telescope baffled in the at- 
tempt to distinguish clearly her face, Venus 
should rather be the richest in vitality of all 
the eight worlds that revolve in the sunlight. 
Her closer vicinity to the source of energy 
may give her precedence over the earth. 
Living forms may consequently be more 
varied, and inspired with more intense ani- 
mation, there than here. Brighter colors, 
keener senses, quicker activities, greater 
beauty, may well characterize. the dwellers 
in that brilliant world, favored by the sun 
as no other is. ‘ 

And these considerations are brightened 
by the singular equability that must reign 
upon Venus in consequence of her orbit 
being much more nearly circular than the 
earth’s, and of the probable perpendicularity 
of her axis, resulting in a perfect fixity of 
the seasons—no frost chasing the flowers, 
but perpetual summer in some latitudes, per- 
petual spring in others, with winter only 
around the poles! 

I have ignored the but partially estab- 
lished theory that Venus turns so slowly on 
her axis that one of her sides always faces 
the sun, and the other is always turned away 
from it. If that theory is ever conclusively 
demonstrated, then it will be time to consider 
what its bearing may be upon the problems 
of life. 

Meanwhile it is pleasing to watch Venus 
chasing and overtaking the earth. She is 
now a hundred million miles away. All 
summer she will draw nearer, and in Sep- 
tember she will pass between us and the 
sun at a distance of only about twenty-six 
million miles. Then our globe will shine 
resplendent in her midnight sky, and if her 
inhabitants have a Tesla or a Marconi among 
them, it will be their best opportunity to send 
us a friendly message across the ether. Per- 
haps we shall get it and never recognize it. 
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Tree Day at Wellesley 


REE DAY in the spring is one of the 
if most characteristic and picturesque of 

the yearly out-of-door fétes at Welles- 
ley. A whole college in costume moving 
across the campus, with a stage setting of 
stately trees, is a sight that one might travel 
many miles to see. But hospitable as the 
college is on all other occasions, on Tree Day 
it is at home to itself and its graduates only, 
and not to outside guests. 

Tree Day is the debut of the freshman and 
the farewell of the senior. The other classes 
show all the originality they can in the mat- 
ter of costumes, but on the first class and 
the last the brunt of the entertainment falls. 
Until after Tree Day, the freshmen are on 
probation. Before that they have no rights 
to college citizenship. They tell all their 
class secrets then—the class motto, the class 
color and the class flower. They sing their 
class song and give their class cheer for the 
first time. Their entertainment, the result 
of long weeks of work, lies heavy on their 
minds, till the murmur of approval from the 
rest of the college announces their success. 

Dances are always part of the programme 
for the freshmen and seniors. One year, the 
freshmen, dressed as Greek maidens, in ex- 
quisite delicate shades, revived the old Greek 
hoop dance with quaint, graceful figures cir- 
cling about laurel-wound hoops. The sen- 
iors, the same day, represented a color study 
from the scenery about the college. The 
dance was given by girls dressed as butter- 
flies, moths, ferns and rhododendrons. The 
freshman dances, outsiders have no chance 
to see, but the senior dances are repeated at 
Commencement, and the fortunate people 
whose June calendar includes Wellesley 
Commencement will have a hint of the 
beauty of Tree Day, and are thus allowed to 
witness a most picturesque college custom. 
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Recognition of the Union 
(Continued from page 11) 


notanew doctrine. The courts of the United 
States in several instances have held just the 
doctrine proclaimed by the House of Lords, 
so that in this country an association, whether 
incorporated or not, can be held responsible 
in damages for any of its overt acts. The 
difficulty, of course, lies in the collection of 
damages from a large number of individuals, 
but here, as in England, they are responsi- 
ble, like the members of a copartnership, for 
the wrong-doing of the association, and their 
funds are subject to attachment in the same 
way as the funds ofa firm. There should be 
nothing to cause alarm to unionists under 
such construction of the law, for it will work 
here, as it is now working in England, to 
strengthen the unions, to induce non-union 
men to join them, and, further—and which 
is the greatest benefit—to induce employers 
of labor to treat with the unions through 
trade agreements. So, again, under this new 
revelation of the doctrine of the courts as 
emphasized by the House of Lords, the 
trade agreement holds out more hope for 
industrial peace and for the just and 
proper distribution of the profits of pro- 
duction than any method that is now be- 
fore the public. 
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Instant relief through the feet. 
Large pores absorb medi- 
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impurities. 


TREATMENT SENT FREE, IF 
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Don’t take drugs into your stomach—there’s 
another way to get medicine into your system. 
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blood can be reached through the pores of the 
Feet—the largest pores in the body. Hundreds 
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their merits—always at our risk—and we are 
still sending the drafts free on approval to every 
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Though worn on the feet, the Drafts relieve 
Rheumatism in every part of the body. They 
bring instant relief and comfort—having a gentle 
counter-irritant and stimulating effect which 
takes immediate effect on the blood and nervous 
system. Don’t let Rheumatism take possession 
of your bones and make life less desirable than 
death. Act now. Write today to the MAGIC 
FOOT DRAFT COMPANY, RR6_ Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., and be well. When satis- 
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BY STANLEY WEYMAN 





Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, EIc. 
Lllustrated by Solomou J Solomon 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


/n the year 1602, Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes 
to Geneva to study. He takes lodgings with Madame Roy- 
aume, a bedridden invalid, and eventually becomes her 
daughter Anne's accepted lover and protector. One of his 
fellow tenants is the scientist Basterga, the Duke of 
Savoy's secret agent for the violent acquisition of Geneva. 
Basterga offers the Syndic Blondel, who is affticted with 
an incurable complaint, a precious potion good for all 
mortal tlis, as a bribe for the betrayal of the city. But 
the Syndic, having been charged by the Council with 
watching the scientist, attempts to obtain the medicine by 
stealth. Anne discovers the nature of the medicine and 
gives it lo her mother. Basterga assures Blondel that the 
stolen philtre is not the great remedy, but both are so in- 
censed against mother and daughter that they threaten to 
accuse them of witchcraft. Anne ts,in fact, assailed by 
an angry mob and rescued by Claude, who takes her in- 
doors and bars the house. Meanwhile,a warrant of arrest 
zs issued against the scientist, who has, however, escaped. 
He sends the Syndic a letter arranging a secret meeting 
with him, the missive being accompanied by a vial said to 
contain the precious medicine. Claude accidentally discov- 
ers a Genevan soldier hanging a signal over the city wall. 


GHAAPTER XXITIi 
In Two Characters 


O9FTER THE WAVE, the trough of the 
wave; after action, passion. Not to sink 
a little after rising to the pitch of self- 
sacrifice, not to shed, when the deed is 
done, some bitter tears of regret and self- 
pity, were to be cast in a mold above the 
human. 

When the cloak—dear garment!—had 
slipped from her hands, when the shadow 
of the head, bent that its owner might raise it, had fluttered 
and passed from sight, when Anne had fled to the further 
side of the room, to the further side of the settle, and heard 
his step: die away, she would have given the world to see 
him again, to feel his arm round her, to hear the sound ot 
his voice. The tears streamed down her 
face; in vain she tried to stay them with 
her hands, in vain she chid herself for her 
weakness. “It is for him! for him!’ she 
moaned, and hid her face in her hands. 
But words stay no tears, and on the 
hearth, which his coming had changed 
for her, standing where she had first seen 
him, where she had tried him, she wept 
bitter tears for him. 

The storm died down at last—for after 
all storms comes calm—but it left the 
empty house, the empty heart, silence. 
Her mother? She had still her mother, and, 
with lagging footsteps, she went upstairs 
to her. But she found her in a deep sleep; 
and she descended again, and going to his 
room began to put together his few be- 
longings—the clothes he had worn, the 
books he had read—that if the house were 
entered they might not be lost to him. 
She buried her face in his garments and 
kissed them again and again, fondly, ten- 
derly, passionately—lingering over the 
task, putting the things from her slowly 
and with reluctance. A knot of ribbon, 
which she had seen him wear in the neck 
of his shirt on holidays, she took and hid 
in her bosom, and fetching a length of her 
own ribbon put it in place of the other. 
She could do this without fear of bringing 
suspicion on him, for he alone would dis- 
cern the exchange. Would he see it? 
Would he weep, when he found it, as she 
wept now? And fondle it tenderly? And 
again her tears gushed forth. 

The day wore on. Supported by the 
knowledge that even a slight shock might 
cast her mother into one of her fits, Anne 
hid her fears from her even now—and 
though the effort was as the lifting of a 
great weight. On the pretext that the 
light hurt the invalid’s sight, she shaded 
the window, and so hid the hollows under 
the eyes and the wan looks that otherwise 
might have betrayed the forced nature of 
her cheerfulness. As a rule, Madame 
Royaume’s eyes, quickened by love, were 
keen enough; but this day she slept much, 
and the night was fairly advanced, when 
Anne, in the act of preparing for bed, 
turned and saw her mother sitting erect 
in the bed. 

The bedridden woman’s eyes were 
strangely bright. Her face wore an intent 
expression which arrested Anne where 
she stood. 

‘*Mother, what is it?”’ she cried. 

‘“*Listen!’”? Madame Royaume answered. 
“What is that?” 

“T hear nothing,’’ Anne said, hoping to 
soothe her. And she approached the bed. 

“I hear much,’ the mother retorted. 
“Go! Go and see, child, what it 1s!” 
She pointed earnestly to the door, and 
then, before Anne could reach it, she 
raised her hand for silence. ‘They are 
crossing the ditch,’’ she muttered, her eyes strangely 
dilated. “One, two, many, many of them! Many of them! 
They are throwing down hurdles and crossing on them! 
And there is a priest with them—”’ 

“Mother!” 

“A priest!’ Her voice dropped a little. ‘‘The ladders are 
black,” she whispered. ‘‘Black ladders! Ay, swathed in black 
cloth—now they set them against the wall. The priest ab- 
solves them, and they begin to mount. They are mounting!” 








‘‘Mother!"’ There was sharp pain in Anne’s voice. Do 
we not all know the heartache with which we recognize that 
the mind of a loved one is wandering aloof from us? And 
yet she was puzzled. She dreaded one of those scenes in 
which her young strength was barely sufficient to control 
and soothe the frail form before. her. Yet they did not 
commonly begin in this fashion; here, though the mind 
wandered, was an absence of that wildness of manner to 
which she had become too well inured. Here—and yet as 
she listened, as she looked, now at her mother, now into the 
dimly lighted corners of the room, where those dilated eyes 
seemed to see something, she found this phase no less dis- 
quieting than the other. 

‘‘Hush!’’ Madame Royaume continued, heeding the inter- 
ruption no further than by that word and an impatient 
movement of the hand. ‘A stoneehas fallen and struck one 
down. They raise him; he is lifeless, dead! No, he moves, 
he recovers. They set other ladders against the wall. They 
mount now by tens—and twenties—and—it is growing dark 
—dark, child—dark!’’ She seemed to try with her hands to 
put away a curtain. 

‘‘Mother!”’ Anne cried, bending over the bed and taking 
her mother’s hand. ‘Don’t, dear! I can not bearit! You 
frighten me.”’ 

Madame Royaume raised her hand again as for silence, 
and continued to gaze before her. Anne’s arm was round 
her; the girl marked with astonishment, almost with awe, 
how strongly and stiffly she sat up. She marvelled still 
more when her mother sighed, murmured 1n the same tone, 
“I can see no more,’’ and sank gently back. Anne bent 
over her. ‘‘I can—see no more,’”?’ Madame Royaume re- 
peated; ‘I can—’’ She was asleep! 

Anne bent over her, and, after listening awhile to her easy 
breathing, heaved a deep sigh of relief. Her mother had 
been talking in her sleep! She had alarmed herself for noth- 
ing. Nevertheless, as she turned from the bed she looked 
nervously over her shoulder. The other’s wandering, or 
dream, or whatever it was, had left a vague disquiet on her 
mind, and presently she took the lamp and, opening the door, 
passed out, and, with her hands still on the latch, listened. 

Suddenly her heart bounded and stood still, and her 
startled eyes leaped upward to the ceiling. Close to her, 
above her, she had heard a sound, sharp and alarming. 

It came from a trap that led to the tiles; d trap that, even 
as her eyes reached it, lifted itself with a rending sound. 





Claude beat on it with the pike 


The portcullis musi fall! 


Save for the bedridden woman, Anne was alone in the 
house, and for one instant 1t was a question whether she 
held her ground or fled shrieking into the room she had 
left! For an instant—then the brave instinct to protect 
won the day, and with fascinated eyes she watched the legs 
of a man drop through the aperture, watched a body follow, 
and—and at last Claude's face! 

Claude’s face! But changed. Even while she sank gasp- 
ing against the wall—for the surprise was too much for her 





—even while he took the lamp from her shaking hand, and 
supported her, and relief and joy began to run like wine 
through her veins, she knew it. The forceful look, the 
tightened lips, the eyes gleaming with grim determination 
—they were new on his face; they gave him an aspect so 
old, so strange, that when he had kissed her once she put 
him from her. 

**What 1s 1t?’’ she said. 
pened?” 

Letting a smile appear—but such a smile as did not reas- 
sure her—he signed to her to go before him downstairs. She 
complied. But at the foot of the first flight she stopped; sh 
could bear the suspense no longer; she turned to him again. 
‘*What is it?” she cried. ‘Something has happened?” 

‘‘Something is happening,’’ he answered, darkly exultant. 
‘But it is a matter for others! We may be easy!” 

‘*What is it?’ 

‘‘The Savoyards are in Geneva.” 


“Claude! Claude! what has hap- 





She stared incredulously. ‘In Geneva? Here?’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

He nodded. 

‘Here! In Geneva?" she repeated. She could not believe 


that she had heard aright. 
“Yes,” 


But she still looked at him, unable to reconcile his words 
and his manner. This, the greatest calamity that could 
happen—this which she had been brought up to fear as the 
worst and most awful catastrophe—could he talk of it, could 
he announce it after this tashion, with a smile, in that tone 
of pleasantry? He must be playing with her. She passed 
her hand over her eyes and tried to be calm. ‘But all is 
quiet?” she said. 

‘*All is quiet now,’’ he answered. 
will begin.”’ 

Still she could not understand him, she could not take it 
in. His face said one thing, his voice another. Besides, the 
town was quiet. No sound of riot or disturbance, no clash of 
steel or tramp of feet, penetrated the house. And the house 
stood on the ramparts where the first alarm would be given. 
‘‘Do you mean,”’ she asked at last, her eyes fixed steadfastly 
on him, “that they’re going to attack the town at twelve?”’ 

“They are here now,” he replied, shrugging his shoul- 
ders calmly. ‘‘They scaled the wall an hour ago, and 
are lying by tens and twenties along the outer side ot 
the Corraterie, waiting for the hour and the signal.’ 

She stared at him, then passed her hand 
across her closed eyes, and looked again, 
perplexediy. Yet she was beginning to 
believe him. ‘tAnd you—”’ she said, *‘you? 
I do not understand—yet. It this be so, 
what are you doing here?” 

“Here?” 

“Ay, here! Why have you not given 
the alarm?” 

‘Why should | give the alarm?” he re- 
retorted coolly. ‘*To save those who 
hounded you through the streets but yes- 
terday? Who to-morrow may put you to 
shame and torture and—burn you like the 
vilest of creatures? Save them?’ with a 
grim smile. ‘‘No, let them save them- 
selves!” 

“But—"’ 

“I would save you! not them! I would 
save your mother! not them! And tt 1s 
done. Let the Grand Duke triumph to- 
night, let Savoy take Geneva, 1 ow 


‘*At twelve the trouble 





and 
good townsfolk will have other matters 
to occupy their thoughts to-morrow! Ay, 
and many and many a morrow to come! 
Save them?’’ with a note of grim resolu- 


tion in his voice. ‘‘No, 1 save you. Let 
them save themselves! It is God's mercy 
on us, and His judgment on them! Or, 


why happens it to-night? 
nights in the year?” 

She was very pale, and for a moment 
was silent—whether she felt the tempta- 
tion to which he had succumbed, or was 
seeking what she should say to move him. 
At last, ‘It 1s impossible,” she murmured, 
ina low voice. And she shivered. “You 
have not thought of the women and chil- 
dren, of the tathers and mothers, who will 
sufter.”’ 

‘And your mother!”’ 

“Is one. God forbid I should save her 
at the expense of all! God forbid! God 
forbid!"’ she wailed, as if she feared her 
own strength, as if the temptation a!most 
overcame her. ‘Then, laying her hand on 
his arm and looking up to him—his face 
was set so hard—‘*You will not do this!’’ 
she said. **You will not do this! Could we 
be’ happy atter? Could we be happy with 
blood on our heads, and on our hands, and 
on our—hearts! Happy, oh, no! Never! 
Never! Claude, dear heart, my husband, 
we can not buy happiness so, or life so, or 
love so! Je can not save ourselves—so! 
We can not play God's part—so!”’ 

“It is not we who do it,’”’ he answered 
stubbornly, his face still firm. 

‘It is we who may prevent it!’’ she an- 
swered, leaning more heavily on his arm, 
looking up to him more earnestly—with 
pleading eyes it was hard to refuse. 
“Would you to save us have betrayed 
Geneva?” 

He groaned—she had moved him to 
that. ‘*God knows!’’ he answered. ‘To 
save you—I think I would!” 

“You would not! You would not!’’ she repeated. ‘*Neither 
must you do this! Honor, faith, duty, all forbid 1t!” 

**And love?”’ he cried. 

‘And love!’’ she answered bravely. ‘‘For who would love 
dishonored? Who would love in shame? No, go as you have 
come—and give the alarm! And do, and help! As you 
have come? But how’’—with a startled look at the open 
trap-door—‘thave you come?”’ 

‘By the Tartasse Gate,’ he explained quickly. 


To-night of all 
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insists upon having a light 
and attractive bed cover- 
ing. The heavy, old fash- 
ioned counterpane has 
given place to the 


Dove 
Dimity Quilt 


This is a closely woven covering of 
light weight having the ribbed appear- 
ance of Pique. Launders like a sheet. 
Bed is always dainty, white and inviting. 











Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications, Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 


The Dove Dimity Quilt comes 
in four sizes and sells at a 
low price. Representative dry 
goods stores sell them. If you 
cannot find them, write to us. 





catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. ‘ 
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HE loved one’s aX. 
emblem of her bethrothal should 
be a Diamond solitaire ring. Inaddition to being ea 
beautiful it should be valuable The giver should remember y 
that it is a life-gift; that it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer 4 . 
of the giver and his generosity. He should also remember, that it will be the best in- 
vestment to which money can be put, for Diamonds increase in value at the rate of about 20 per jj 
cent annually. On the LOFTIS SYSTEM, the most beautiful Diamond rings, brooches, \\ 
studs, lockets, earrings, cuff buttons, watches, etc., may be bought on the INVESTMENT PLAN. y 
You simply select the article from our beautifully illustrated catalogue, and it will be delivered-~ 
at your door with all express charges paid. Only one-fifth of the price need be paid at first; the 
balance falling due in a series of small payments extending over eight months. No interest is 
charged; no security is required and no publicity is created when you open a CONFIDENTIAL CHARGE 
ACCOUNT with us. When you make a selection it is always upon the distinct understanding that your 
money will be promptly returned in case you decide not to purchase. We are the largest concern in the 
business and one of the oldest (Established 1858.) We sell only the finest Diamonds and our prices are from 
1€ to 20 per cent lower than those of other dealers. Every Diamond is sold under a written guarantee of 
quality and value, and at any time in the future will be accepted at full price in exchange for other goods or 
a larger Diamond. Our Confidential Credit System is open to all honest persons without regard to 
their financial worth; but to those who prefer to pay 
cash we make the most astounding and liberal offer ever 
made. It is no less than guaranteeing the return of all 
money paid—less ten per cent, at any time within one 
year. Please write for our Catalogue which fully 
illustrates our beautiful goods; quotes the lowest prices 
and explains our popular system in every detail. We 
also send a Souvenir Booklet which is worth 
its weight in gold to any person interested in 
Diamonds. We refer to your local bank—step in and 
ask them to tell you how we stand in the business world. 
They will consult their Dun or Bradstreet book of com- 
mercial ratings, and tell you that no house stands 
higherin credit, r ibility or promp 
LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. 
Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess a copy of the new 
and valuable book 
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N Everybody interested ‘a the pro ws | 
Ni gress of one of the LARGEST and A exo ogy 
iy MOST PROFITABLE INDUSTRIES . . ; 

t i of the day, should write foraFREE by Wituiam H. Watuine, A.M.,M.D., 
one een which sensibly treats of the sex- 





ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to advise 
son or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
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Just Supposin’ 


Just suppose that you knew for sure that we send youa 

high grade range—none better at any price—for from $12 
to $20 less than your dealer asks you for a range not so 
good. Would you keep that $12 or $20 in your pocket or 
would you give it to the dealer? We do save our 
customers that much money and 


We Send the Range on 360 Days Approwai Test. 


Every range blacked and polished; any man can put itup. We pay the freight. 
Wouldn't it be wise to investigate? Our book No.176is free for the asking. 


Write for it. — Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mifrs., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


All Kalamazoo cook stovesand ranges are equipped with patent oven thermometer. 
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for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of 
Disease, Free. New York & London Electric Ass'n, 
929 Walnut Street, Dept. 20D, Kansas City, Mo. 
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were but two men on guard, and they were 
asleep. I passed them unseen, climbed the 
stairs to the leads—I have been up often 
enough—and crossed the roofs. 1 knew I 
could come this way unseen, and if I had 
come by the door—”’ 

She understood and cut him short. ‘‘Then 
go as you came, and rouse the watch in the 
gate!” she repeated feverishly. ‘tRouse 
them and all, and Heaven grant you be not 
too late! Go, Claude, for the love of me, for 
the love of God—go quickly!” Her hands on 
his arm shook with eagerness. ‘‘So that, if 
there be treachery here—”’ 

“There is treachery—enough!” he said, 
darkly. ‘‘Grio—” 

‘‘We at least shall have no part init! You 
will go! You will go!’’ she repeated, cling- 
ing to his arm, trembling against him, look- 
ing up to him with eyes he could not resist. 
Love wrestled on the higher, the nobler, the 
unselfish side, and came the stronger out of 
the contest. There were tears in his eyes as 
he answered: 

“Il will go. You—you are right. 
will be alone.”’ 

“T run no greater risk than others,”’ she an- 
swered bravely. 

He held her to him, and their lips met once 
—and in that instant, her heart beating 
against his, she comprehended to what she 
was sending him, into what peril of life, into 
what a hell of steel and darkness and fire and 
blood—and her arms clung to him as if she 
could not let him go. Then, ‘‘Go, and God 
keep you!’’ she murmured in a choked voice. 
And she thrust him from her. 

A moment later he was on the roof, and 
she was kneeling where he had left her, 
bowed down, with her face on the bare stairs 
in an agony of prayer for him. But not for 
long—she had her part to do. She hurried 
down to the living-room and made sure that 
the strong shutters were secured; then up to 
Basterga’s room and to Grio’s, and, as far as 
her strength went, she piled the furniture 
against the iron-barred casements that looked 
on to the ramparts. While she worked, her 
ears listened for the alarm, but until she 
had done and was ascending with the light to 
her mother’s room, she heard nothing. Then 
a distant cry, a faint challenge, the drum- 
drum of running feet, a second cry, reached 
her—and silence. It might be his death-cry 
she had heard. And she stood with a white 
face, shivering, waiting, bearing the woman’s 
burden of suspense. To lie down by her 
mother was impossible—all the horrors, all 
the perils, of a city taken by surprise, of 
rapine, murder, fire, crowded into her mind, 
yet moved her not so much as the dangers he 
ran, whom she had sent forth to confront 
them, whom she had plucked from her own 
breast that he might face them! 

Meanwhile Claude, after gaining the tiles, 
paused a inoment to consider his next step. 
Far below him, on the narrow black ledge of 
the Corraterie, lay the Savoyards, some three 
hundred in number, who had scaled the wall. 
Out of the darkness of the plain beyond them 
rose the faint distant quacking of alarmed 
ducks, proving that others of the enemy 
moved there, and, as he listened, the whir of 
a wild goose winging its flight over the city 
came to his ear. On his left, faintly lighted, 
a dim oil lamp here and there marking the 
meeting of four ways, the town slept unsus- 
picious, recking nothing of the fate prepared 
for it. 

It was a solemn moment, and Claude, on 
the roof under the night sky, felt itso. Re- 
stored to his higher self, he breathed a prayer 
for guidance and for her, and was as eager 
now as he had before been cold. But not the 
less for that did he ply the wits that, working 
freely in this hour of peril, proved him one of 
those whom battle owns for master. He had 
gathered enough lying on his face in the 
bastion, to feel sure that the forlorn hope 
that had gained a footing on the wall would 
not move until the arrival of the main body, 
whom it was its plan to admit by the Porte 
Neuve. To carry the alarm to the Porte 
Neuve, therefore, and secure that gate, 
seemed to be the first and most important 
step; since to secure the Tartasse and the 
other inner gates would be of little avail, if 
the main body of the enemy were once in 
possession of the ramparts. The course that 
at first sight seemed the most obvious—to 
enter the town, give the alarm at the town- 
hall, and set the tocsin ringing—he rejected; 
seeing that while the town was arming, the 
three hundred who had entered would seize 
the Porte Neuve and so secure the entrance 
of the main body. 

These calculations occupied no more than 
a few seconds. Then, his mind made up to 
the course he should pursue, he crawled as 
quickly but also as quietly as he could along 
the dark parapets until he gained at length 
the leads of the Tartasse. Thence, with equal 
or greater caution, he set himself to descend 
the narrow corkscrew staircase, a hand on 
each wall. 

But he forgot that it is more easy to ascend 
without noise than to descend. With all his 
care, he stumbled when he was within three 
steps of the bottom. He tried to save him- 
self but failed, fell against the half-open 
door, plunged through it, and, barely keep- 
ing his feet, found himself confronted by the 
two watchmen, who, startled by the noise, 
had sprung to their feet, thinking the devil 
was upon them. One, with an oath on his 
lips, was reaching for his half-pike; his fel- 
low, half drunk, steadied himself by resting 
one hand on the table. 

If they gave the alarm, his plan was gone. 
The enemy, finding themselves discovered, 
would seize the Porte Neuve. ‘One min- 
ute!’ he cried breathlessly. ‘‘Let me ex- 
plain!” 

‘You?’ the more sober retorted, glaring 
fiercely at him. ‘‘Who the devil are you, 
and where have you—”’ 

“Quiet, man, quiet!” 

‘*What is it?” 

“Trea‘on!’’ Claude answered, imploring 
silence by a gesture. ‘Treason! But, for 
God's sake, no noise! No noise, man, or our 
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throats are as good as cut! Savoy has the 
wall!’’ 


The man stared, and no wonder. “You are 
mad,” he said. “Ordrunk! Savoy—” 

‘Fool, it is so!” Claude cried, beside him- 
self with impatience. ‘‘They are under the 
trees on the ramparts within a few yards of 
us now! Three hundred of them! A word 
and you will feel their pikes in your breast! 
Let me—”’ 

But with a laugh of derision the drunken 
man cut him short. ‘Savoy here—on the 
wall!’ he hiccoughed. ‘‘And we on guard!’ 

“It is so!’ Claude insisted. “And we 
must—”’ 

“You lie, young man! And I’ll—hic—I’}! 
prove it! See here! Savoy on the wall, in- 
deed!” 

He lurched in two steps from the table t» 
the door, seized it, and supported himself by 
it. Claude leaned forward to stop him, but 
he was on the other side of the table. He 
called to the other todo so. ‘Stop him!” he 
said. ‘Stop him!” 

The man might have done so, but he did 
not stir—and ‘‘Stop him?”’ the sot answered, 
his hand on the door. ‘‘Not—two of you! 
Now, then! Savoy, indeed? On the wall? 
I'll show you!”’ 

He let the door go and reeled three paces 
into the darkness outside, waving his hands 
as if he drove chickens. ‘‘Savoy! Savoy!” 
he cried, in drunken bravado, in derision, in 
pure disbelief—God only knows in which! 
For the word had barely passed his lips the 
second time before a gurgling scream froze 
the hearts of the two listeners—a scream fol- 
lowed instantly by the rush of feet, a heavy 
fall—and before the second guard could close 
the door or move from where he stood,. four 
men sprang in out of the darkness and bore 
him back. Before he had struck a blow, they 
had pinned him against the wall. 

Claude owed his escape to his position be- 
hind the door. They did not see him as they 
sprang in; they were intent on the one they 
did see. He knew resistance to be futile, un- 
armed as he was, and one bound carried him 
into the darkness of the corkscrew staircase. 
Once there, however, he dared not move, and 
he saw or heard what followed. 

The man pinned against the wall, with the 
point of a knife flickering before his eyes, 
begged piteously for his life. 

“Then silence!’ Basterga answered—for 
the foremost who had entered was he. “A 
word and you die!” 

‘Better let me finish him at once!’’ Grio 
growled. The prisoner’s face was ashen, his 
eyes were starting from his head. ‘Dead 
men give no alarms.”’ 

‘Mercy! Mercy!" the man gasped. 

“‘Ay, ay, let him live,” said Basterga, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘But he must be gagged. Turn 
your face to the wall, my man!” 

The poor wretch complied with gratitude. 
In a twinkling the Paduan’s huge fingers 
closed round his neck and over his windpipe. 
‘Now, strike,’’ the big man ejaculated, ‘and 
he will make no noise!”’ 

With a sickening thud Grio’s knife sank be- 
tween the shoulders; the body held in Bas- 
terga’s herculean grip then sank lifeless to 
the floor. ‘tHad you struck him, fool,” Bas- 
terga muttered wrathfully, wiping a little 
blood from his sleeve, ‘‘as you wanted to— 
he had squealed like a pig; now ’tis the same, 
and— Seize him!”’ 

He spoke too late! Claude had seen his 
opportunity, and almost as the treacherous 
blow was struck had crept forth. At the mo- 
ment the other saw him and cried the alarm, 
he sprang forward and bounded over the 
threshold. As his feet touched the ground, 
a man who stood outside lunged at him with 
a pike, but missed him—a chance, for Claude 
had not seen the striker. The next moment 
the young man had plunged into the dark- 
ness and was running for his life across the 
Corraterie in the direction of the Porte 
Neuve. 

He knew that his foes were lying in wait 
on every side of him and the cry of ‘Seize 
him! Seize him!’ went with him, making 
every step a separate peril. But he was 
young and fleet and immensely active, and 
the darkness covered him—the men were con- 
fused. Over more than one dark object he 
bounded like a deer. Once a. man, rising 
suddenly in front of him, brought him heay- 
ily to the ground, but by good fortune it was 
his foot struck the man, and on the head—and 
the fellow lay still and let him rise. A mo- 
ment later another gripped him, but Claude 
and he held together, and. the younger man, 
rolling nimbly sidewise, got clear and to his 
feet again, made for the wall away on his 
right, turned left again, and in a score of 
strides would have been on the threshold of 
the Porte Neuve. The cry ‘“‘Aux armes! 
Aux armes!” was already on his lips. He 
thought he had succeeded. And then be- 
tween his eyes and the faintly lighted gate- 
way, a dozen forms rose as by magic, and 
poured in before him—so near to them that, 
unable to check himself, he jostled the hind- 
ermost. 

He might have entered with them, but he 
saw that he was too late. He guessed that 
the outcry made after him had precipitated 
the attack, and, just without the ring of light, 
within six paces of the gateway but a trifle 
to the side, he threw himself on the ground 
and waited the event. It was not long in de- 
claring itself. For a few seconds the gate 
was filled with a dulled uproar of shots and 
shouts and curses—then out again, helter- 
skelter, with a flash of exploding powder and 
a whirl of steel and blows, came defenders 
and attackers in a crowd—the former bent 
on escaping, the latter on cutting them off 
from the Porte Tartasse and the town. For 
an instant after they had poured out, the 
gate seemed quiet, and, with his eyes upon 
it, Claude rose, first to his knees and then to 
his feet, paused a moment in doubt, then 
darted in and entered the guard-room. 

The firelight—the other lights in the small 
dingy chamber had been trampled. underfoot 
—discovered two wounded men groaning on 
the floor, and the body of a third who was 
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ay gled corpse of one of the engineers—and_be- Ganued: Taek, Cai, Iai et tee 
os side him lay the petard. GEO. E. SANDERS New York Cincinnati, Montreal, - . Mexi «City, 

: i. ‘ P St. Louis, Hartford,Conn. Grand Rs q alifax, N.S. 
a belie Savnag. (70 be continued) 1235-36 Broad Exchange Building Fatiinscs, Worcester, Maas: Davenport, a St Joba, NB, 
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Ay 5 Fbbee Lovgituding Whi A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 

7MY and Diagonally Pe 4 . 

- - zy es Pe “4 Stage hispers os By Carolyn Wells Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
he =e = a T’S a long skirt that has no turning receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
at 5 . . = >° stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 
oe" A plot is not without honor save in We refer to The First National Bank of 
7 LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA comic opera. Middletown, N. Y. We are hat manufac- 

’ Take care of the dance and the songs will MEN’S HAT No. 1 turers and make the following offer to intro- vo “ 

- AND PARALYSIS CONQUERED AT LAST BY take cae of themselves. - In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Seseaek Wome teas to aan oe in In Rater ntrigyp Scro ick 

le- oe. cuase’s prccoagar Ragone 9 ve FOOD oA ene comedy! what crimes are com- Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. y 
rite me about your case. Advice and proof of cures Free. mitted in name. 

te Se te ee ea ae eens es, | ited 2 TT Daim. sakes the whole house | MIDDLETOWN HAT CO, 45 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 

1 

applaud. 

2 BRASS BAND Managers never hear any good of them- WATER MOTOR FAN | 

, 3 selves. 

“4 se tae ee irene Tyon & | A manager is known by the company he ite cicaacinas | 0O | at 
iff ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. keeps. R ‘ $ 5 with any spigot or Beat : — 

j Fine Catalog.’ 1000 Illustrations, mailed In a multitude of choruses there is safety. = attached to wall. on’t ruin your stomach with 
. : A Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. One good turn deserves an encore. money ~~ —, -— rs chan — , — — 

2 2 i > ; adjust it easily and withou s perfectly safe, natural anc 
on LYON & HEALY, 90 Adams St., Chicago p oseeansre — oe — f us all effort. Diameter, 10 inches. scientific. It strengthens the 
$5 ontracts make cowar stir gti . Makes 2000 Revolutions a | heart, allows you to breathe 
on CONSTIPATION sae be sage ma - peer a Langer “os te easily and takes off Double Chin, 

the frequent cause of Appendicitis and many other se- manele ands make light operas. tie faz tary. ped a noise or Big Stomach, Fat Hips, ete. 
ul rious ills should never be neglected. The objection to the Stars are stubborn things. Z annoyance. It has no equal Send your name and address to 
4 usual cathartic remedies is their costive reaction which A little actress is a dangerous thing. for the sick room. Descrip- the Hall Chemical Co., 260 Hall 
. GINGER Cra a uae eae Tt Sa ae the All’s not bold that titters. tive Circular Free. | Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
bn Liver, all wien aed aa divecteai poranenity donieen Innovation is the sincerest flattery. PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50. AGENTS WANTED trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
as the constipation. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. Stars rush in where angels fear to tread. Delaware Rubber Co., Dept. 85, 631 Market St., Phila., Pa. | weight from 5 to 15 Ibs, a month, and is perfectly harmless. 











You can go anywhere in 


The Oldsmobile 


“*Nothing to Watch but the Road”’ 
Perfect safety is assured by simplicity of construction and the very highest 
grades of material in all working parts. The Oldsmobile can be stopped 
within its own length—the controlling mechanism being so sensitive yet so 
effective that no emergency is too sudden for the driver. 


Price $650.00 


No automobile has yet proved equal to the Oldsmobile. Selling agencies are 
established in all the larger cities where demonstrators will show you the 
machine. Write for illustrated book to Dept. R. 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS, OFFICES, DETROIT, MICH. 


Factories — Detroit and Lansing 


Vertical System 
of Filing 
Here’s the Idea: 


Instead of littering up your 
desk with letter files and 
letter books— 


you keep the entire 
correspondence in a 
heavy manila folder, 
placing copies of your replies with the letters which they 
answer—all in order. 
You file the folder vertically (on edge) in a cabinet 
drawer, where it’s kept upright by a compressor. 
You obtain this result: Your whole correspondence 
with one concern, or on 
one subject, is always 
together; you can lay 
your hand on it in- 
stantly. 
Catalogue 298-C describes the 


Yand E” Vertical System in 
detail: Shall we send it to you? 


YAWMAN & ERBE 
MFG. CO. 


Main Factories and Executive Offices 


Rochester, N. Y. 


One Batch of Bread 


MADE FROM 


BEN-HUR FLOUR 


Will tell our story better than all the words in the English Lan- 
guage. It wiil show you a beautiful loaf with a fine, crisp crust. 
A loaf which keeps moist longer and has more positive nutriment 
in it than Bread made from any other flour. It is so inviting, 
wholesome and thoroughly good, that you will feel you have 
never enjoyed Bread before. Besides satisfying, nourishing 
Bread, Ben-Hur Flour makes light, rich Cakes, uniformly delicate 
Pastry and appetizing Rolls. Find out how much you have paid 
for flour for the last two months. Then try Ben-Hur for a like 
period—and note the saving. Some folks think all flour is 
alike—perhaps you do, but you will not if you try Ben-Hur. 





SEND FOR ‘the story of the «BEN-HUR 


DOUGH BOYS.” We will mail 
this delightful child’s book, free of charge, to any address 
upon receipt of the card or bill head of one retail grocer 
who does not sell BEN-HUR Flour. 

Address ROYAL MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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be wise 
e may never rise 


MAKE HAY WHILE 
THE SUN SHINES” 


An Endowment policy in the Equitable 
makes money for you— and at the 
same time protects your family. 


But you can only secure it while the 
sun of good health is shining. 


GAGE E. TARBELL: 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out coupon below, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 24. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $. 


if issued at years of age. 











